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Defining the true meaning of the word “chic” 


Coined in Paris to express originality plus taste, the 
word “chic” has come to mean many things to 
many people. In London, swagger; in America, 
pertness; in Japan, genuineness. The original and 
last meanings are the ones contained in the 
undoubted chic of Crane bathrooms. Always, 


originality and taste are found in Crane fixture 


designs and decorative suggestions; genuineness in 





* the service given. At Crane Exhibit Rooms, you 


will find ideas for rooms as elaborate as the one 
above and others for the simplest cottage. Com- 
plete installation can be on monthly payments 
under the Crane Budget Plan. Let your architect 
help you plan. Buy from a Crane Qualified Con- 
tractor-Dealer, always a highly skilled registered 


| or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 


Valves r { = A N E fy* Fittings 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 


PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 














USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. gath St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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FLU FECL bathroom Teal 


...for “cranks” on personal things 
















“Fluffed bathroom tissues are really 
softer... quickly absorbent.” That's 
why women who never thought to 
specify brand before now call for 


ZEE and ZALO by name. 


oon a million women will forget they ever bought 

S any other brand. ZEE and ZALO are so much pleas- 
anter. Straight through the rolls, each tissue is petal 
clear, as clean and fresh as linen dried in sunshine! 

Never a weak spot. Never a streak of dingy color. 
No slippery glaze anywhere in a roll. 

Zee and Zalo are pure and safe, because they are made 
only from new, fresh pulp. 


Fluffing doubles softness 


Feel the delicate nap on Zee and Zalo. Fluffing... gentle 
fluffing gives this texture. Each tissue is exquisitely 
softer... more absorbent, yet firm as it should be. 

Fluffing gives extra everything except extra price! 
Zee and Zalo cost no more than ordinary coarse Lath- 
room tissues. 


Wrapped like hospital gauze 
See how the ends tuck in the core of the roll. They 
keep out all impurity...keep both Zee and Zalo as 
clean as hospital gauze. 
Most women prefer to get five or six rolls at a time, 
because they like to keep a reserve supply in the bath- 
room linen closet. 


Nationa Paper Propucts Company 


Divison of CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


FIVE GOOD REASONS WHY YOU’LL 











INSIST ON ZEE AND ZALO 








| 
1.Fluffing makes them | 


softer, more absorbent. 


| 
2.Absolutely safe...made | 
from pure, new pulp. 
3..Both rolls have tucked- | 
in, sanitary wrappers. | 

|| 4.Gaily wrapped... tostore 
| 

| 


with your lovely linens. 





5.They cost no more te | 
ordinary toilet paper. 
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POWDER PUFF GENTLE 


Fluffed Zee and Zalo are as gentle as 


a big down puff... absolutely safe 
enough and soft enough for a baby’s 
tender skin. That means they’re safe 
enough for anyone. 


| Dalo- 


1000 sheets ona roll ase 
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o the ame Ep of VASES ewe 1s no on 


Tue desire to arrange blossoms gracefully has always 
inspired the artist. Through the ages he has sought to 
make his own creation, the vase, deserving of the love- 
liness it was to hold. Sometimes, like the ancient Greeks, 
he succeeded brilliantly. But how often his efforts have 
resulted in mere “‘containers.”’ 

A vase of startling though simple beauty, like this 
Fostoria piece, is still news of the first importance in 
the smartest shops of any smart city. Cleverly enough, 
it was designed to complement, rather than to over- 





power, the blossoms or sprays of foliage you are to 
arrange in it. It is modern enough to appear in the same 
room with a Modigliani or a bronze of Brancusi’s, 
though it could be used with equal harmony on a maple 
tavern table. It may be had in the wide range of Fostoria 
colors . . . rose, green, azure, topaz, crystal or black. 
When you seek out this new vase in your favorite 
shop, ask to see the Fostoria designs in glass dinner- 
ware. Their subtle colorings and fragile beauty offer 
rare opportunities for originality in table setting. 


You will find in Fostoria glass dinnerware every needed piece 
from soup plates to peppers and salts. It is wholly practical for serv- 
ing the hottest foods. It comes etched or plain and can be purchased on 
the open stock plan throughout the United States. The label shown at 
the left is on every piece of genuine Fostoria. Send for ‘‘The New Little 
Book About Glassware,”’ it is replete with suggestions for the use of 
glass. Address The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-10, 


Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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.. SUNSETGOLD. 


UTUMN in the western mountains is 

pure gold. Golden pennies dance on 
aspen boughs, goldenrod strews its wealth along 
the roadside. Back in the cities men may watch 
the ticker tape, gloat over profits and frown 
over losses—but here is gold in prodigal abun- 
dance. Even the dust turns to gold dust in the 
magic autumn light. 

A mysterious little side road invites you to 
vanish with it around that next bend of the 
canyon, and the next, and the next, until you 
are lost happily in the dreamy spell of Earth. 

You saunter along, for a mountain road can- 
not be hurried over, is not to be trifled with. 
You gossip for a moment with a tip-tilted chip- 
munk, you bid a bland “Good morning!” to the 
bluest and sauciest of jaybirds, and your soul 
expands and sings in exultation, exaltation, in 
the sunshine. Bryant could never have written 
about the ‘“‘melancholy days” of autumn had he 
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spent his time in these western mountains. 

You stop to examine a curious bit of rock, a 
strange flower; and it occurs to you that when 
you know by name the juniper and the jack- 
pine, the madrofia and the manzanita, the shy 
little mountain flowers and the self-possessed 
birds and squirrels, you have the same com- 
fortable ‘tat home” feeling that you have when 
you know the individual persons in a crowd. 
They are your friends. 

You sink down into the soft, dry grass up- 
holstery of a roadside hummock and meditate 
upon the richness of life. Why, with all this 
wealth of golden beauty spread about, times 
couldn’t be hard!.. . You are ready, yes, eager, 
to tackle your job and your problems again with 
fresh confidence in the worth-whileness of it all. 

Autumn, the sunset of the year, is a goiden 
crown for days that are past and a golden 
promise to us all of happy days that are to come. 
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The materials required for this work are: . 


2 quarts Lustrelac Undercoating 
1 quart Lustrelac Enamel 

1 each 1 and 2 inch brushes 
Turpentine, sandpaper, transfers 
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You’d never think that these beds and the 
| dressing table were of the vintage that pro- 
_ duced varnished oak bureaus and high head 
boards. Modernized as you see them here, 
they are even better than new... And you 
can modernize your furniture just as success- 





1 
‘new set for $8.30 













Vy 





mond green and decorated in dark blue and 
rose, the dressing table painted to match and 
hung with yellow, green and rose chintz. 

A colorful booklet showing just how easy home 
painting is with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 





fully. It takes only a little lei- 





Home Beautiful Department 
National Lead Company of California 





sure, a little imagination, a bit 
of carpentry and a can or two of 
Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel. 


This is the enamel that comes in 
such delightfully modern colors. 
Imagine these beds painted al- 





BASS-HUETER 


LUSTRELAC 4 HOUR ENAMEL 


eee aes 


Northern Division: Seattle 





VE 
+O R+ THE +A1® 
) Every Tuesday at 10 a. m. Mr. 








A. E. Lawrence, Director of the 
Home Beautiful Department of 
the National Lead Company of 
California, will describe over 
the Pacific Coast Network of 
NBC color schemes for refin- 
ishing furniture explaining just how the 
work is done. Hear him over KGO, KFI, 
KGW, KOMO and KHQ. 








National Lead Company of California... Makers of 
ings, Satin Eggshell Finish, Versatile Spar Varnish, 


AD 


Central Division: San Francisco 


Prepared Paint, Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel, Stucco Coat- 
Overnite Floor Enamel, and other quality products 


2240- 24th Street, San Francisco 
Without obligation, please send me your book- 
let,“Color Harmony Lessons Number 4,” telling 
how, with paint, I may do over furniture in the 
modern manner. 











3040 
Name 
Street. 


City — 


Southern Division: Los Angeles 











W ASHINGTONIANS, 
with a short vacation lasso, 
love to loop it around the 
picturesque country 
through which the moody 
Stillaguamish wends its 
way. Seeing this river— 
one minute a rushing, ( 
whitefoamed cataract, the 

next a deep quiet pool fleck- 
ed with leafy shadows—one 
wonders why more vaca- 
tionists do not swing their 
ropes in that direction 
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Lassoing the United States 
In One Vacation 


























MERICANS are often taunted 


for “doing all of Europe” in a 
month or two, but that very greedi- 
ness for the fullness of life is some- 
times merely a sign of health. It was 
with some such wholesome desire to 
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see as much of our own country as of 
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As we neared the state line—date 
palms, a stretch of white sand dotted 
with a moving picture company, a 
camel or two, and truck loads of 
palms—California realities mixed in 
with California make-believe. 

Gila Bend— Arizona— Phoenix — 


possible in one precious sweep, that such air! It made us want to buy 
we set out in June, with baggage light SF F.and D.H.Chappell real estate. It was near Lordsburg, 
and hearts lighter. No restrictions Mt. Hamilton, California New Mexico, that we had our boiling 


weighed us down. In our pockets was 
a sum equivalent to ten dollars a day 
for the time we expected to be gone—whether it would 
suffice or not, we wondered. Where should we go? Florida 
was in mind, Maine, Washington, Oregon—every state 
in the Union sounded attractive to us. 

Of one thing we were certain, that although we liked 
camping, such a method was not for a long trip like this, 
but rather for the sort of deliberate jaunt devoted to the 
spirit of the camp, when more than one night is laid on 
the altar of each carefully chosen site. 

Our car looked as empty as if we were bound only 
across town; the chief cargo being cameras, films, and 
filters. No minute was too hurried to stop for any picture 
that presented itself along the road. 

Down we went from San Jose to Los Angeles, in a 
breathless sweep of California loveliness soon to be con- 
trasted with the loveliness of Georgia, (dare we say 
Florida?) of all New England, of Montana, of Oregon. 
No such deliciously tart comparison could be made if 
spread over a greater space of time. This was one swift 
glance, one bracing taste of the country as a whole. 

Orange groves! California courtesy—such nice people! 
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motor—this with our model car for 
coolness! It had not been even warm 
before, with all our mountain climbing. We, like the 
many others parked around us, would have been at a loss 
to explain the heating except for the happy chance that 
the night before we left, at a little good-bye party, our 
hostess had told an anecdote of one of their recent trips 
when all the cars going through a ravine, pressed by a 
strong tail wind, found themselves in an air pocket 
caused by the fifty mile speed ahead and the fifty mile 
wind pushing in the rear. With this new idea safely 
acquired, we did not dive under the hood as other puzzled 
drivers were doing, but emptied two thermos bottles into 
the radiator, drove slowly on with the hood up, and were 
soon out of the territory. The yucca in bud played con- 
voy, and white desert poppies marked the trail. 


EXAS. We had longed to see Texas, and here it was 
—three whole days of it. Texas with its smelly oil 
trains paralleling the road; Texas with its floods of flowers 
not less generous than California’s—wild calliopsis, lav- 
ender puff thistles, wild scarlet sage. There was little of the 
Texas locale, except here and there proudly worn spurs. 
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Fort Worth’s high city skyline loomed with sudden § th 
modernity. A day more to reach the line and hints J F 
of the southern treats to come—catfish on the boards § go 
as the piéce de résistance; colored cooks beginning to | no 
show their mettle. A woman was glimpsed plough- J ro 
ing cotton as we tumbled into Louisiana. me 

We were going along at a comfortable 250 miles a § off 
day, allowing much sleeping and many camera stops, | 
frequent eating and treats of limeade in the enjoy- J ey 
able heat, and plenty of time to pause over any inter- J an 
esting details such as one sign board that must have § jty 


been put up by some Scotchman on the town council, § fey 
for it read, “Danger: Toll Bridge.” po 
lin 


UTTING through the tips of Mississippi and | 
Alabama, still more picturesque southernity re- J pix 
vealed itself; the mud chimneys, the flood water | ¢o 
marks high on the sides of the houses, the garages and J er, 
“Fried Fish” huts, carefully dual with their signs § So 
“Entrance for Whites, Entrance for Colored.” Miles } Th 
of turpentine-tapped trees, their deep pans raised to | ho 
new levels above the many axed gashes. Cotton | yj 
fields, and a few wild palms hinting at the royal palms | 
to come, led us into the western edge of Florida. | gq 
Many who sing of eastern Florida, mecca of the | at 
wealthy vacationist, overlook the charm of the west- | 
ern coast of Florida and its more stable homes. Here } V 
were watermelons; here were rain drops shot through 
with lightning and thunder. Pineapples, youths } tz 
playing tennis. We wanted more of it all, so we | th 
turned the nose of our car south around the entire Ne 
peninsula. Spanish moss draped the trees. The road th 
shoulders were all grass grown and mowed. These | [Lj 
miles and miles of mowing that make the Florida | ¢ay 
roads so fresh and neat are done by colored men with | fox 





Through miles and miles 
of California orange groves 





sec 
—e 
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The Arizona desert seems long swinging knives on a triangular handle. Here jg 

peopled with giant cactus and there the esthetic marvel of this highway was | kn 
broken by the depressing sight of gangs of convict | re] 
laborers in stripes, building new spurs of the road. Yo 


As we reached the southern tip of Florida we will | to 
state, since no Chamber of Commerce intimidates us, 
that the air was composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and tio 
mosquitoes. Our closed car was closed and kept | blc 
closed. Our speed was maintained. Looking out the 
windows we saw a series of smudge fires. Even the | “N 
miserable looking field horses were standing directly | tin 
over these smudges. We were so in fear of mischance, } tic] 
such as a flat tire, or a cross road that would necessi- | apy 





tate putting even our noses outside the glass doors of | Th 
the car, that at the very first hotel which presented } ing 
itself we stopped for the night. fro 
| ho: 

HE next morning we began that fascinating new | Co 


stretch of highway called the Tamiami Trail. | “‘¢} 
The dredged stream, following the road through the } clo 
Everglades, was alive with fish. We watched them | Th 
for a time, and then, bending a heavy pin with the | 
pliers, we baited it with the only extant food,a piece |; 
of salted pecan, and caught a gar about eighteen | her 
inches long. As we went on, some hidden monster pill 
growled an amphibious croak farther out across the | mig 


Main Street in a little 
town in New Mexico 


a 
rt) 


marsh. nea 
The famous east coast of Florida? Well, we went | of 

through this reputed heaven out of the angel season, | wh. 

but even in season I doubt if the hanging pall of the \ 


unrented and the unsold can be escaped. The peeling | Jan 
stucco reached far into the woods. Daytona Beach, | ver 
then St. Augustine—a dif- | nip 
ferent flavor there of old- | no. 


This shaky raft halt- a | 
te lipencol ness, stability, — — 
the Atchafalaya River, ries — and Jacksonville, | bar 


near Melville, Louisiana tumbling us suddenly over | roo 
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sudden §} the line into Georgia. Then we began to appreciate 3 Sern RNa 
i hints § Florida. Better a can of paint over stucco—paint 
boards § gone rather wild into the pinks and maroons—than 
ing to § no paint at all. Once out of the state of Florida, its 


lough- J royal palms began to rise in dignified mien in our 

: memories. Florida needs Georgia like a retinue to set q 
niles a § off its grandeur. 

stops, Georgia! How it rends the heart! How it tickles the 


enjoy- § eye and stirs amusement with its lolling darkies. Here 
‘inter- § and there a neat cottage bespeaks the thrifty minor- 
t have § ity and some beloved “Mammy.” One shack was 
ouncil, | fenced in with dozens of bed ends placed side by side, 
possibly rescued from some hotel over the Florida 
line. 





1 and Our stops through Georgia were not always due to 
ity re- § picture taking. Often the waits were just to let the 
water COWS and pigs amble off the road. In Georgia the Grouped palms and smooth marshes 
esand § crops are fenced from the stock. Over the line in are typical of Florida’s Everglades 


signs § South Carolina the stock is fenced from the crops. 
Miles | The rolling low hills of Virginia and the painted 
sed to | houses raised our spirits again. Paved roads in West 
-otton | Virginia led us through rain and across rivers yellow 
palms | with silt. As we approached Washington, planes be- 





lorida. | gan to soar overhead and fireflies made magic for us 
of the | at dusk. 

: west- | 

- Here } ASHINGTON hung like a brilliant pendant on 
rough | the string of our drive, a center for the beads of 


rouths | states through which we were threading. We passed 
SO we | the many white steps of Baltimore, and drove on to 
entire | New York. Only an Eastern-born person can imagine 
eroad the thrill of even the flattest stretches of New Jersey. 
These _ Little quiet rivers appeared, dotted with canoes and 
lorida | cat-boats. Perhaps of all the charms the East holds 
nwith — for the returning Californian, the most outstanding 
Here is the safe, placid waters. Nearly every westerner We sized one royal palm 
y was _ knows the thrill of getting back to old scenes and branch over our automobile 
onvict relatives. Familiarity and love illuminated New 





ad. York and New Jersey. The arms of the East opened de 
re will | tous. Even the cameras were almost forgotten. Bp 
tes us, The road from New York to Boston was a revela- 


1, and | tion of the built-up East. Traffic signs were at every 
kept | block, with no cessation. One town dovetailed with 
ut the | another. It took us three hours to go thirty miles. 
nthe | “Never again!” said the man at the wheel. “Next 
rectly | time we have any business in Boston, there’ll be 
lance, | tickets on the Fall River Line.” Salem, where an 
-cessl- appointment led us, was almost the end of the trail. 
ors of | There seemed no outlet and no hotel. Finally on 
ented | inquiry we found the fine Hotel Hawthorne, not far 
from Hawthorne’s old house, and were told it was a 
hostelry built by the efforts of the local Chamber of 
g new | Commerce. The next morning we took pictures of 
Trail. | “the House of Seven Gables,” and marveled at the ; : 
sh the | close built surroundings and the dirty water front. Sat ss maeaaeie cf We 
them | The car again nosed its way through solid traffic. — 
h the | Tangy Maine was a considerable relief. as Bite 3a atts 
piece | Again a longing to stay. “Let’s spend a summer : 
hteen | here,” we kept saying. We bought several balsam 
mnster | pillows and kept them in the front of the car that we 
ss the | might enjoy their pungent odor. Pipsissewa grew 
| near the road. A piece we plucked and put in the vase 
went | of the car lasted for days. It seemed symbolic of 
ason, | what Maine could do for us in the way of loyalty. 
of the | Who can be untouched by the charm of New Eng- 
eling | land? Yet it does not warm the heart unless one’s 
each, | very roots are init. There is rather only interest. It 
adif- | nips and tingles; there is 
f old- | no caress. Practical Mai P 
emo- . ractica aine far- 
ville, | barns are built under one mie, bulld thelr large 
white houses and barns 
over | roof, the extreme cold of | under the same roof 
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winter arguing for comfort in 
caring for the stock. The town 
houses, also white, are usually 
three stories high. Doubtless 
the entire ramifications of the 
family fought thereunder. 

All through this northeastern 
section, automobile camps are 
not to be seen. Hotels are 
scarce also. They are replaced 
for the tourist by a multitude 
of signs announcing accommo- 
dations in all styles of homes 
and farm houses, with a sort of 
“once had known better times” 
air. 

The “antique” signs are so 
prevalent that they add to the 
air of complete abandonment 
to commercialism. All New 
England seems up for sale to 
the passing tourist. In one 
house where we gained a 
night’s rest, our room was 
filled with the most exacting 
and dainty mats, pillows, and 
“what nots” of the needle— 
labors of love of an idle woman. 
And the woman herself there 
was timidly our hostess, as if 
shrinking from the bold new 
ways that times were thrusting 
upon her. 

The white houses with green 
blinds appeared overly neat 
after our run through Georgia. 
By this time we were con- 
vinced that there is a definite 
effect to be had from grasping 


This sinuous ribbon, at 
right, is the Snake 
River which winds 
along the highway 
through Idaho. Below 
is the mark of a unified 
nation which looms on 
the horizon of every 
state and becomes a 
comforting and wel- 
come sight to motorist 
as well as to birdman 
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this country at a breath, from seeing it hastily in its ma- 


jestic contrasts. 


The fashion “shoppies” of Ogunquit, and the canoes 
and flannels in Kennebunk Port laid their cheering inter- 
pretation of life at the gates of stately, stuffy Portland, 
Maine. Portland so little charmed us that we went on 
through and found ourselves on a stretch of road that 
night without promise of a lodging. We finally took the 
best in sight, a camp that seemed to be an eastern pioneer- 
ing attempt to open a typical western tourist camp. The 
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little house in the high grass was so tiny that 
a dog, standing around with an injured air, 
suggested to our minds that we had perhaps 
been given his usual habitation. 

In this region we were offered “tonic” at 


“pop” masquerading under a name new to 
us. “Butternut Maple Candy” signs ap- 
peared. These are found in only one place in 
the United States—Vermont. Fresh rain came again, and 
green lavishness of nature. But the lovely hills of Ver- 
mont seemed untenanted. Solemnity dominated. Slowly 
this feeling gave place to the more hardy commercialism 
of New York State. New York and Pennsylvania were 
busy and unconcerned for our welfare, and Ohio seemed 
“in cahoots” with them. There were no details that sa- 
vored of welcome to strangers. Here we encountered a 
number of curious little twisted bridges, the inspired 
venom of some county official whom we could almost hear 
saying, “We ll stop those speed devils, 
dang em.” Something of the “gay nineties”’ 
made us feel as if we were not only travers- 
ing space, but time. 

Business, particularly petty business, 


gasoline signs was bewildering even to a 
Céikeuan It was easy to count 33 dif- 
ferent brands of gasoline in a block or two. 

The variety of diet for our car was 
equaled for us. One little shop that had run 
out of ice-cream had in it an angel of mercy 
who had earlier in the day let down into 
the empty ice-cream can half a watermelon. 

On trying to serve us, she would raise it 
up only to let it fall again into the depths. 
Some six times it plunked to the bottom of 

the can as she be- 

came pinker and 
bie loneliness of ~ pinker in her coun- 
wild, open countr . 
laouaaik ibiamien ¢ i» __trified confusion. 
creased our respect for By the superhu- 
the gallant pioneers man efforts of all 
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the refreshment stands. This we found to be § 





seemed rampant in Ohio. The display of 
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present it was finally retrieved and cut. 
By this time our ten dollars per day had 
proved itself adequate and we began to relax 
our time still more, slowing down to the full 
enjoyment of every passing interest. After 
: dipping into Kentucky for a lovely week’s 
) visit, we did our only bit of retracing, on the 
road back to Evansville. 
| We bore West then. The high corn of 
Indiana spoke to us of the big things of the West to which 


4 

hwe were returning. 

| The prairies began to lengthen out before us. Thresh- 
ing machines stacked their hills of chaff. Lonely airmail 
beacons were the only hint of modernity or communica- 
Stion. Rolls of wire and stakes at every field piqued our 
icuriosity. We puzzled over them for miles, but finally 
saw them in use, enclosing a part of the field, serving as 
mammoth bins for the ears of garnered corn. 

Along the “Corn Husker Trail” we entered Cheyenne. 
|Here we got more of a Texas flavor than in 
jall of Texas. The postal cards on sale had 
Peach its bucking horse, and all the shop 
)windows featured huge ten-gallon hats and 
‘spurred boots. 

The small towns that followed—Laramie, 
‘Rawlins, and others—have their many old 
saloon signs marked over into “Pool Hall.” 
People and buildings seem to lounge as 
though exhausted from the hardness of the 
pioneer days, and the first bold reactions to 
the severe puritanism of New England from 
which they fled. In the midst of these we 
entered the town of “Parco,” a new oil de- 
-velopment,clever in modern design, bustling 
people, newness to the point of nostalgia. 
fA half mile beyond, the boom town was 
lost as if it had 
tbeen but a mirage. 

Sage brush— 
lsoft desert green. 





Oregon gives you a 
sweet smelling cottage 
with flowers at the case- 
ment and trout in the 
cool stream near by 
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The wild, open country now 
lay as if waiting some ominous 
judgment. Through western 
Wyoming scarcely a_ person 

was glimpsed, and we recalled 
the stories of covered wagon 
days as our car threaded its 
way through the close defile at 
Massacre Rocks. The climax 
of breath-taking views, how- 
ever, had come just outside 
Laramie where we reached the 
highest point on our way across 
the Great Divide—8,835 feet. 

Westward we progressed 
through Idaho with its pictur- 
esque Shoshone Falls, its In- 
dian life and its exalted pota- 
toes. On into Oregon where 
we followed the spectacular 
Columbia River Highway, trac- 
ing through the loveliness of 
wooded highways which were 
like a long cathedral amen, 
rounding to a circle our deli- 
cious, swift tour of the country 
as a whole. The United States 
had been compressed into a 
little over a month’s run. 

Oregon stood well in the 
group of states as we passed— 
a handsome member. The new 
homes somehow achieve a dig- 
nity through the oldness of the 
trees. 

Beyond Grants Pass a news- 
boy offered us a San Francisco 
paper. We were near home. The 
giant redwoods stood above 
us. California! Then came olive groves and vineyards. 

Almost without talking it over we felt the pull of the 
crossroad that would lead us home, and out of the traffic 
we hurried to the doors of our own garage. The car 
snuggled in. The motor stilled, and we looked at the thin 
coating of dust—this little speck from Virginia, perhaps, 
or this from Nebraska. Distance, 10,069 miles on 563 
gallons of gasoline; 40 driving days; casualties, three flat 
tires. This was the report. But another record of those 
happy days lay in the box of films and in our memories. 


Below, the Californian 
enters the driveway of 
his estate, breathes the 
fragrance of ferns and 
redwoods and sighs 
with happiness to find 
himself again at home. 
That he claims the 
state as his estate is 
perhaps its greatest 
promise—an interested 
and loyal citizenry 
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NE of the most perplexing ques- 
tions to new residents of South- 
ern California is, “Where does winter 


start and where does it end?” 


In the 


colder sections of the country, the 


gardener has learned by experi- 
ence to stop his outdoor seed sow- 
ing in September, knowing that 
frosty weather will nip his tender 
seedlings and young plants. By 
November, this same gardener is 
gathering leaves to heap around 
his precious perennials to protect 
them from the freezing December 
and January days and nights. 

Here in the sunny Southland, 
however, we have no frosty nights 
to warn us that a change of sea- 
sons is at hand; nor do we have 
snow storms to indicate that win- 
teris upon us. We keep right on 
sowing seed—in fact September 
is the best time to start the lovely 
snapdragon to bring it into bloom 
in early spring. October and No- 
vember are delightful planting 
months for us while January often 
sees the thermometer register 80 
degrees at noon. 

Taking these facts into consid- 
eration, I have decided to use 
December, January, and Febru- 
ary as winter months, realizing 
that there can be no sharp divi- 
sion as to just the time when our 
nights begin to grow cooler. The 
flowers themselves do not seem 
to know when it is time for them 
to rest a bit in this climate. This 
circumstance is a boon to the 
flower lover who enjoys color in 
his garden the year around, for 
there are many annuals which 
will bloom continuously from 
April to January and February 
providing we have no “unusual” 
weather which might cause the 
thermometer to forget itself. 
Once in a great while there is a 
slight frost which often ends the 


useful life of such annuals as nasturtiums, petunias, and 
verbenas; but more frequently, these colorful flowers will 
bloom straight through the winter, giving the garden a 
brilliancy which our eastern garden friends can scarcely 


visualize. 


I have learned, however, never to depend on an “open 
winter” but rather to plan my garden activities so as to 
be sure to have color in the border throughout the season 
with plenty of cutting material to bring into the house 


for decorative purposes. 


In order to have flowers growing in the winter months 
it is quite necessary to know exactly what varieties will 
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THs article was prepared 

primarily for you who 
live in Southern California. 
Mrs. Trask, the author, is a 
Pasadena woman, has had 
ten years of practical garden 
experience in her own city 
lot garden, works extensively 
withand for gardenand flower 
clubs of the Southwest, and 
understands how to help 
amateur gardeners with their 
problems. If you would like 
to be gathering armfuls of 
flowers next January, don’t 
miss a word of this gardener’s 
experiences.—Tue Eprrors. 
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hat to Plant 
For Winter Bloom 


stand cold nights. 
times the day will be actually hot in 
the afternoon, by evening the ther-§ 
mometer has dropped to around 409 
degrees. This is a great range of tem-f 











in addition such annuals as have not been forced to retire 
on account of sudden frosty weather; for example ver- 
benas, petunias, and ageratum: 

January :—Sweet peas; stock; calendulas; primroses; 
violas; pansies; geraniums; gaillardias; marguerites; nar- 
cissi (var. Grand Monarch, Chinese Lily, Soleil d’Or); 
French Roman hyacinths; freesias; snowdrops; Iris 
stylosa; statice latifolia; Reinwardtia trigyna; Erica me- 
lanthera; camellia; Japanese flowering quince; Acacia 
baileyana; flowering peach. 

February :—Sweet peas; stock; calendulas; primroses; 
geraniums; gaillardias; marguerites; violas; pansies; 
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Although many 








perature, and results in a decidedyy 
cooling of the surface soil. This 
in turn will retard the growth of 
certain plants, thus delaying their 
flowering period. One important} 
fact which I have learned in my} 
gardening experience in this) 
southern section is that in order}. 
to have flowers actually blooming 
in January and February, they 
must be in the ground and grow- 
ing thriftily by the last of October} 
or not later than the first of No- 
vember. (If seed is to be sown,jexac 
rather than buying plants from 
the nursery, it must be planted infthe ' 
July or August, depending upon#run 
whether it is to be placed in thejtain: 
open ground or transplanted fromfback 
seed flats.) 

This leads me to the real pur-f 
pose of this discussion—the prob-f 
lem of having flowers in bloom infs 
the winter—how to accomplishjsecu: 
the task and carry it on until) T! 
spring. First, let me make a list) 
of the flowering material which If 
have grown in my own garden for) 
the past eight winters, dividing) 
the same into the three months, « 
purposely omitting detailed de- 
scriptions. 

























Mee 


ion 


| © ppemng-nese — chrysanthe-[ 
mums (late flowering varie- 
ties), roses; calendulas; primroses; 
narcissi (varieties Grand Mon- 
arch, Paper White, Chinese Lily) # 
geraniums, gaillardias; margue- 
rites; agathea; Salvia leucantha; 
nasturtiums; Statice latifolia; 
poinsettia; gladioli; carnations; 
heather (Erica melanthera); lan- 
tana; Reinwardtia trigyna (some- 
times called Linum flavum), and 

















cinerarias; narcissi (var. Soleil d’Or, 
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expression, ““Time waits for no man,” 


}jonquils, Golden Spur and other early Second in a Series is nowhere better illustrated than in 
flowering “daffodils”); Roman hya- HIS article is second ina serieson the daily life of the gardener. You 
cinths; snowflakes; Jris stylosa; grape lengthening the season of ae = must get your seeds in the ground or 
hyacinths; cyclamen, Genista fra- YoueR apes Sha teevestem A th in flats in August or early September 
Bgrans; camellia; flowering peach and Bier Hneten” br Jake ew ios staan if you expect any flowers this winter. 
4 B almond; Acacia baileyana. ed in the February, 1930, issue of this | October will not do, as far as seeds are 


Such a list, though by no means _ magazine; next a well-known gardener — concerned. 


scomplete, will give the amateur gar- 
jdener some idea of what will bloom in 
h manygthe winter in Southern California. 
y hot inks The next question is how to do it. I 
Hrealize that by the time this article i is in the hands of the 
readers, the time for July seed sowing will be over. How- 
Hever, the nurseries will be growing the material which can 
iBbe purchased in September so that no time will be lost, 
mand the home owner can still have stock blooming in De- 
owth ofscember and January if he is willing to set out plants in- 
ng theirgstead of sowing the seed himself. 
portant) : ’ 
1 in mve 10 order to have a succession of stock blooming through- 
in this)* out the winter, I not only sow seed in July but in 
in order) August too. This second sowing will bring flowers in 
loomingyFebruary and March, while the July crop will flower in 
y, they™December. So many persons do not realize that to have 
a grow- blossoms early, they must sow the seed early. I know it 
Octobersseems absurd to be thinking of win- 
-of No-Bter flowers in July but that is 
e sown,/exactly what the nurseryman must 
ts fromido to satisfy his trade. He knows 
inted inpthe we akness of the home owner to 
1g uponfrun away to the beach or moun- 
1 in theutains for a vacation, then to come 
ed fromppback to a garden almost ready to 
yo out of bloom. He figures on the 
sal pur-§procrastinator coming to his estab- 
1e prob- Pblishment for plants, all ready to 
loom inset out, that no time may be lost in 
omplish! securing flowers for winter. 
n until) That well known and hackneyed 
ce a list! 


which | a) 

-den for This is the portable lath house 
tices which Mrs. Trask uses for 
Ividing’ starting her seedlings. To 
nonths,) “harden off’ the plants, the 
led de-) circular frame is removed 













santhe-| 
zy varie-) 
mroses;) 


| Mon- 
e Lily); 


~ 


of the Northwest will tell how to prolong 
the garden season in that section of 
beautiful gardens. 


Right here let me stop a minute to 
The Editors. describe my method of sowing seed. 

I do not plant in the open ground for 

many reasons. The hot, dry atmos- 

phere of August and September is hard on seed germina- 
tion and the growth of seedlings, so I use the so-called 
“flats,” which are wooden boxes, 18 inches square and 
3 inches deep. Into this box I place a mixture of equal 
parts of sand, leaf mold, and ordinary garden soil, all hav- 
ing been sifted through a half-inch wire mesh. This | 
firm down with a square block. Next, I take the seed and 
scatter it over the surface, sifting a little more of the mix- 
ture over the top, tamping again with the block. After 
sprinkling the soil with a fine rose spray, I transfer the 
flat to a portable lath bench where I cover it with a piece 
of burlap, allowing for air circulation by sticking a few 
wooden labels underneath. When the little new shoots 
appear, I take off the burlap; the lath keeps the sun’s rays 
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from burning the seedlings. As 
this lath bench or table is port- 
able, the top can be taken off 
giving the new plants a chance 
to “harden off” before planting 
them in their permanent places 
in the flower border. This 
method makes it easier to pro- 
tect the new plants from birds 
and snails. Also, it enables 
the gardener to be “bringing 
along” material to take the 
place of the dying summer 
flowers without having to use 
up valuable garden space. 
Aside from the fact that if 
flowers are desired for De- 
cember, seed must be sown 
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y Plant stocks for winter 

bloom. The Bismarck strain 

is especially recommended on 

account of its spicy fragrance 
and its branching habits 





early, the list of material almost 
explains itself. However, I will 
hasten over a few points which 
might well be mentioned. 

In selecting the variety of prim. 
ula, I buy P. malacoides, often 
called the ““baby primrose.” The 
seed is fine, therefore should not) 
be covered deeply. Pansy and 
viola seed is also fine and a light 
scattering of sifted leaf mold is all 
that is necessary. These selec: 
tions will come into bloom in 
January if seed is sown in August) 
or if plants are set out from the 
nursery. Once planted, the new 
seedlings coming up next year 
around the place where this year’ | 
plant is located will come intd 
flower a month earlier. Set the Gr 


plants in partial shade. ; inc 
Calendulas will bloom in Des an 
cember if seed is sown in Septem} “T 


ber. Nasturtiums enjoy a littl@ gre 
protection from the hot sunin ous, wo 
section, so plant them in partial} ass 
shade. They will continue td hig 
flower from October on if seed ig} vat 
sown in August. If gladiolug Mc 
corms are set out in August§ In 
bloom should be expected in De4 sig 
cember. The difficulty is to se} sen 
cure retarded stock. The nar pre 
cissi bulbs may be planted as soor}. Scc 
as they can be secured at the seed) sta 
store. Once established, they re 











| 
| = | will come into bloom each year at} rec 
be | the same time, depending upon) see 
| I f I We re Yo u | the variety. The = oa oth 
Y V T; | terial includes shrubs and peren{ tity 
| Says Mrs. Trask | nials which may be panemaerg gov 
wy | at any reputable nursery. ture 
“T should rely largely on iris and fall-planted bulbs, such | In the list for January, mention, inte 
as tulips, hyacinths, freesias, narcissi, snowflakes, | is made of sweet peas. If sown inj tree 
‘ | September, you can count on B 
snowdrops, scillas, anemones, and the like, for my early | flowers the first of the year. Therd Har 
spring bloom. In general our bulb flowers need to be | are so many books written on th ing 
| culture of these lovely flowers} fucl 


planted deeper than is necessary in eastern states for our 
winters are so warm the bulbs often send up leaves : 
before their roots are developed. In your fall planting I will say that they demand proper 

care and attention. of a 


| that I will not take time to gointq coin 
hope, too, that you will remember to plant plenty of lilies. | "The cinerarias and cyclameng hou: 
| 


detail as to how to grow them. J incl 


Order bulbs early—then you will not be disappointed. which are to bloom in this section ther 


re me ; during February should be set ouf cum 
The varieties of lilies which I usually recommend for from pots purchased at the nur] It is 


amateur gardeners are Lilium auratum (the gold banded sery unless you have the time and defir 
lily of Japan); Lilium Henryi; Lilium regale; Lilium patience to grow them from seed} mat 
te L Saes h . It is a slow process and demandg year 
tigrinum; L. Speciosum rubrum; L. Speciosum album; L. much careful treatment. Placg ing 2 
pardalinum, and Lilium candidum. With the exception were pining nae in lo enou 
f BaP toe ” shade, on the north side of yous Joyir 

of the last two, all these varieties must be planted deep. haneape. ‘Tey: arill Chalnnsuiiiglest Gua 


ly well here being most effectivd _ Pe 
when planted among the ferns| Eliza 
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strain 
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rance 
bits 
sae I “Tin Can Greene,’ They Call 
S 

i Ae This Benevolent Gentleman of 
s whic lige 
8 Monterey Who Has Enlisted 
of prim. , : 
"i tet  LAousands of Westerners in His 

” 
— Coe Crusade for Tree Replacement 
isy and 
| a light 
sap _ An Interview by 
| i : : 
Seal Evelyn Steel Little 
rom thef 
the new 
xt yeam 
iS year’ I: was Governor Pardee who introduced him to 
me intd an audience of state foresters as “Tin Can 

Set thd Greene,” and the name stuck, partly because of its 

| incongruity as applied to one whose gentle voice 

in De and courtly manner suggests the Old South. But 
Septem} “Tin Can Greene”’ it remains, and today his trees, 

a littl¢ grown from seed and rooted in quart cans, are a 
nin “7 world wide living memorial to the work of this un- 
partial) assuming garden lover of Monterey. Miles of state 

inue ta highways in California are lined with the different 
f seed ig, varieties of the native oak grown in cans by the 
ladiolug Monterey Tree Growing Club under his direction. 
Augusty In Egypt beside the Nile his acacias bloom within 
lin De} sight of the pyramids. To Peru he has 

s to se} sent Pinus edulis, the Arizona pine which 

he nar) proved suited to that region. In England, 

|assoor} Scotland, and southern Ireland many a _ _jimited to trees. 
the seed) stately park boasts a Sequoia semper- 

1, they) vrens through his kindness, and quite 

year at) recently to Austria and Russia have gone 

ig upon} seeds of these California redwoods and 

ing maj other Pacific coast trees in great quan- 

1 perenj tity. The reforestation in Russia is part of the. Soviet 
rchaseq government’s plan for providing its own paper in the fu- 
| | ture, and among other experts it sought the advice of this 
nention interesting westerner whose name is known wherever 
sown in} trees are loved. 

unt on But it is not only as the Tree Man of Monterey that 
r. Ther@ Harry Ashland Greene claims our attention as an interest- 
10n the ing Californian, not even as the recognized authority on 
flowers) fuchsias in this country, but because his own life has been 
ygointd coincident with that of the state and his vivid memories 
them. J} include all the drama and adventure of its early history. 


“You'll find him somewhere in the garden at the end 
of a hose,” his wife told me when I first visited the old 
set house which is a landmark on Lighthouse Avenue; and 


| propey 


section there I found him near the sequoia, now 10% feet in cir- 
set ouf Cumference, which he planted from seed 38 years ago. 
he nur} [t is probably the largest of its species whose birthday is 
me and definitely known, he told me, but forestry experts esti- 
m seed] mate its equivalent age under wild conditions as 150 
emandg years, its rapid growth being due to expert care and feed- 
Plc ing and the running stream at its roots. If you are lucky 
partia] enough to find Mr. Greene under this favorite tree, en- 
of yous joying his cheroot and in a reminiscent mood, he can 
ticular} make the glamorous past live for you again. 
ffectivg Perhaps the story begins with William Greene and 
> ferns} Elizabeth Fisk who eloped from New Orleans in 1848 and, 
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Tree Planting Is His Hobby 





This photograph proves that 
Mr. Greene’s interests are not 


ways find time to discuss 
important affairs of the day 
with his sturdy grandson, 
Harry Ashland Greene 3rd 
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eluding the military police called out 
by an irate father to stop the runaway 
pair, made their way across the isthmus 
and up the coast to San Francisco where 
they arrived early in 1849 at the begin- 
ning of the gold rush. Here they waited 
in vain for the clipper ship “William and 
Elizabeth” which the bridegroom had sent around the 
Horn to provide the new community of San Francisco 
with commodities and the new Greene family with a 
fortune. The William and Elizabeth was not heard of 
again, whether lost through shipwreck, mutiny, or pirates, 
no one ever knew. It was an easy thing in those days of 
six months’ voyages for a crew to murder the captain and 
run off to the coast of China with the ship. But William 
Greene had already built a warehouse to receive his ship’s 
cargo, at the foot of Greene street which still bears his 
name, and there he established a successful shipping busi- 
ness. The next step was to import a house from China, 
in the fashion of the day, a house of wood put together 
without nails. Here in 1850 Clay M. Greene was born, 
the first white boy child in the new city, and in 1852 his 
brother, Harry Ashland. Both were named for Henry 
Clay, their mother’s godfather, and the family home, 
built later, was also called Ashland in memory of Clay’s 
southern homestead. 

With the rapid growth of the little community during 
the gold rush a stable government became essential, and 
it was necessary to have two Boards of Aldermen to 
satisfy the claims of the various factions demanding 
office. William Greene was President of the Senior Board 
of Aldermen and an influential citizen. Ashland, which 
was to be the family home for many years, became a 


He can al- 
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center of social life. It was a pleasant estate among hills 
and trees in what was then a suburb of San Francisco 
but is now covered by Van Ness avenue between Market 
and Mission and 10th and 12th streets. Here in the ’50s 
William Greene planted the seeds of the first blue gum 
trees in California brought to him from Australia by a 
friendly sea captain. Here the young Harry Greene 
grew up and was educated, first by private tutors, then 
at one of the first public schools in the mission, and at 
Santa Clara College. There was much gaiety, too, for 
the social traditions of the south combined with those of 
Spanish California in the enjoyment of sunshine and 
fiesta. There were Valencia beau- 
ties and Guerrero belles for each 
social season, and the old ceme- 
tery of the Mission Dolores was a 
favorite trysting place on moon- 
light nights. 


OLLOWING the custom of 
the time Harry Greene went 
east to a military college and 
thence in 1870 to Paris. Return- 


settled war conditions in France 
this youngster of eighteen, very 
much a man of the world in those 
times, became a successful min- 
ing prospector, and in 1871 super- 
intendent of the New Year mine 
owned by a San Francisco com- 
pany in the era of California’s 
great mining expansion and spec- 
ulation. He knew the mountains 
well and met many of the adven- 
turous characters of the day: 
Yuba Bill, Black Bart “the lone 
bandit,” Rosie Kettler, the 
mous beauty called “the Rose of 
Ophir.” At the memory of the 
Rose of Ophir Mr. Greene pauses 
to puff at his cheroot and retires 
behind a barrage of smoke. That 
was a romantic adventure he ad- 
mits, pure melodrama, excite- 
ment, danger, a hint of mystery, 
spirit of youth, “nothing dis- 
graceful you understand, but the 
true story has never been written; 
the families concerned kept it out 
of the papers.” Our professional 7 
curiosity is aroused and our ears ; 
are pricked forward but evading 
all questions with, “That’s an- 
other story,” he is off again. And 
how many others there are! For 
he knew Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain as well as the scenes and 
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And 
Now We Have 
The Fuchsia Society 


ing shortly on account of the un- . 


UST about the time any flower 

becomes popular, a group of its 
admirers organize a society to pro- 
mote interest in it. 
American Rose Society; the Iris So- 
ciety; the Peony Society; the Gladi- 
olus Society, and so on through a 
long line of much loved flowers. 


And now we have the American 
Fuchsia Society—an organization 
which will help its members to iden- 
fa- tify and classify their fuchsia var- 
ieties, and give helpful advice on all 
phases of fuchsia growing. 
are interested in knowing more 
about this national organization 
which has its beginnings here in the 
West, write to Evelyn Steel Little, 
Secretary of the American Fuchsia 
Society, care of Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St. 
The membership dues of the society 
are one dollar per year.—7 he Editors. 


, San Francisco. 
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problems of tree planting and reforestation, organizing 
first the Tree Growing Club of Monterey and later the 
Federated Tree Growing Clubs of America. 

Until that time California nurserymen had followed 
the usual practice of transplanting trees and shrubs only 
in the fall when dormant. This habit restricted garden 
planting as well as forest planting to one short season, 
but up and down the state, before forestry boards and 
garden clubs and nurserymen’s associations, went this 
enthusiastic amateur who gave away trees in great num- 
bers and preached continually, “The planting season in 
California is 365 days in the year if you’ll transfer seed- 

lings into tin cans.” In the 





natural state few tree seedlings 7 


survive their first summer owing 
to lack of surface moisture for the 
short roots. Transplanting trees 
or shrubs grown in open ground 
seldom succeeds unless they are 
dormant, but when grown in tin 
cans which retain the dampness 
they can easily be cared for, 


when planted out as yearlings the 
tin may be cut away without dis- 
turbing any of the roots. In addi- 
tion to preaching tree planting to 
officials and gardeners and giving 
tree seedlings to all who would 
care for them, Mr. Greene en- 
listed the interest of Monterey 
school children in the cause of 
growing trees for future genera- 
tions to replace those we destroy 
commercially. 

He has been active in every 
commercial and civic enterprise in 
Monterey for the past 50 years, 
particularly in all that concerns 
the preservation of historic land- 
marks. He is.corresponding with 
forestry experts all over the coun- 
try, devising plans for the reor- 
ganization of our Forest Service 
into a separate department with 
powers and funds equal to its 
great responsibilities. This is at 
present his pet scheme. A secon- 
dary one is the newly organized 
Fuchsia Society which is to carry 
on the work he has already done 
in rescuing this lovely old fash- 
ioned flower from undeserved 
confusion and obscurity by nam- 
ing the distinct varieties and in- 
troducing into this country the 
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At seventy-eight he works con- 





characters of whom they wrote. 
Years later at Simoneau’s restau- 
rant in Monterey there was good talk with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Little wonder that with so many enticing 
byways for reminiscent digression it is hard to stick to 
the path of consecutive narrative. , 

After the mining days Mr. Greene settled in San Fran- 
cisco, becoming a member of the stock exchange and 
grain board, and started the firm of Greene and Com- 
pany, where he remained till 1886, when because of his 
health he retired to Monterey. There he planted his 
beautiful garden facing the sea, but his energies were too 
great to be confined to one garden and having been inter- 
ested in trees from his boyhood, he devoted himself to 
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stantly in his garden and green- 
houses, smokes his long cheroots, answers letters from 
all parts of the world, and receives his many visitors 
with old-fashioned hospitality and a courteous air of 
leisure seldom met with today. But that air of leisure is 
deceptive for in his busy active life, still forward looking 
and full of plans, there is little time for idle talk, except in 
passing. You are lucky if you catch him by the redwood 
tree in a reminiscent mood, for that is worth a journey to 
Monterey. It is more likely that you will have to follow 
him about at the end of a hose to hear these tales of the 
days of gold, but that too is well worth doing. Some day 
we want to learn the true story of the Rose of Ophir. 
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Klectricity in 


Decorating 


Hidden Wires Bring Out 
Hidden Beauties 


HAT a 

revolution 
there has been in 
house equipment since 
that mysterious force 
electricity has been _har- 
nessed and delivered by wire 
to us through a meter. The pos- 
sibilities seem endless, for nearly 
every day some new labor saving 
device is on the market or an im- 
provement made in an existing 
one. Apart from the convenience, 
utility and practicality of elec- 
tricity from the general viewpoint 
of the home owner, it has helped 
to solve many problems for the 
interior decorator; in fact, it would 
be difficult to furnish a modern 
house without it. 

Of paramount importance is 
the ability to place a light where 
it is needed. The modern way to 
furnish a living-room is to ar- 
range the different pieces of fur- 
niture in ensemble groupings with 
a lamp for each group. An extra 
outlet and sufficient cord is all 
that is necessary to allow the 
light to become part of that group. 

An adequate supply of outlets 
should therefore be planned most 
carefully before the house is built, 
as it is easy enough to install them 
before the walls are finished but 
more costly and difficult after- 
wards. 

The plan shown on page 29 in 
connection with the article by 
William I. Garren, has been pre- 
pared by the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Power and Light as a sugges- 
tion for ideal house wiring. 


and lamps, as well as on the style 
of house, room and furniture. A 
general rule is that correct home 
lighting should be adequate so 
that there is an abundance of il- 
lumination for the home occupa- 
tions and pastimes that require 
useful light — sewing, reading, 
cooking, playing cards, dressing, 
and others. At the same time it 
should be decorative. However 
good the wiring installation may 
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It is difficult to lay down 
laws for the correct lighting of all rooms in any home. So 
much depends on personal taste in the selection of fixtures 
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PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY OF BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES 


Frcaer Harrison WILEMAN, Los 

Angeles decorator, here considers 
electricity as an aid to home beauty, 
cleanliness, and comfort. On page 28 
appears a companion article, by Wil- 
liam I. Garren, in which electricity is 
discussed from the viewpoint of an 
architect. We urge you to read these 
illuminating articles!—The Editors. 
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be, if the lighting units are poorly designed, the entire 
lighting system will be inefficient. 
decorate the room and should be an integral part of the 


Good fixtures help to 


professional decorator’s scheme. 
All fixtures and lamps need shades 
in order to direct, diffuse and 
soften the light. Glare should be 
avoided; a powerful lamp hang- 
ing on a cord from the middle of 
the ceiling will light up a room 
but is not scientific illumination. 

The living-room is usually the 
largest room to be wired and it is 
here that ample provision must 
be made for lighting and power. 
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Outlets must be provided for floor and table lamps, 








vacuum cleaner, radio, heater, electric clock and 
other modern apparatus. It is, perhaps, customary 
to omit the central lighting fixture in modern living- 
rooms today; in building a home, however, it is a wise 
precaution to have a central ceiling outlet in case at 
some future time such a fixture is required. For the 
present it may be covered with a small disc and 
painted the color of the ceiling itself. Low intensity 


























PHOTOS, COURTESY BARKER BROS. 


general lighting is 
much more attractive 
in a living-room when 
we are listening to 
musical or vocal num- 
bers; for this reason 
indirect lighting sys- 
tems are particularly 
good and will no doubt 
be used more and 
more. This type of 
lighting is not sufh- 
cient for all purposes, 
consequently addi- 
tional illumination 
must be provided in 
the nature of floor, 
bridge and tablelamps. 
These should be placed 
where concentration of 
light is needed. Then 
there are lights used 
purely as decoration 
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The coming of guests 
may now be announced 
by a soft-toned chime 
signal, electrically oper- 
ated, at your front door 


New-fashioned, ‘“‘old- 
fashioned”? wall lamps 
softly light the dining- 
room, permitting the use 
of candles on the table 


Tall, shaded lights flank- 
ing the dressing table 
mirror simplify the deli- 
cate problem of making 
oneself look beautiful 
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such as illuminated figures, or- 
naments and vases. These 
were originated in France but 
are now made here in an at- 
tractive variety of shapes and 
colors. 

When there is no ceiling fix- 
ture, the chief means of room 
lighting is with brackets placed 
at convenient distances around 
the room. From the decora- 
tor’s viewpoint these are often 
in the wrong place. Many 
brackets are too high. Then § 
again brackets are sometimes 
located in the very center of a 
long wall or in the center above 
the fireplace, both of which lo- 
cations are obviously wrong. 
Central spaces should be left 
free for pictures or wall hang- 
ings; the lighting fixtures should 
be placed on each side. Again 
from the decorator’s viewpoint 
many fixtures are placed too 
near the window casing so that 
sufficient space is not allowed 
for the hanging of draperies. 
About 15 inches seems to be a 
good distance to leave from 
opening to outlet. 

Porcelain table lamps, espe- 
cially Chinese vase lamps, are 
particularly attractive. Shades 
may be decorated to harmon- 
ize with the design and color- 
ing on the vase itself. Parch- 
ment shades are good for many 
rooms and may be plain or 
decorated as desired. Where 
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res, or- fine rugs and silk damasks are used the shades 
These § should be of silk. The newest shades on floor 
ice but § lamps are smaller and more tailored than pre- 
an at- viously; fringes and tassels are used on some , 
es and § models but should not be overdone. Shades for 
| wall fixtures may be shield shape and clip on to 
ing fix- the neck of the light or they may be the usual 
f room — small round model. 

placed In addition to general lighting fixtures in 
around — bedrooms, there are many opportunities for 
lecora- § decorative as well as utilitarian lights. Tall 
e often lamps standing on either side of the dressing 
Many table eliminate undesirable shadows at night. 
Then — They may be of glass or metal and should have 
etimes | dainty shades to match the colors in the room. 
er of a | Remember the rule, “Light on the object and 
above — not in the eye for comfortable vision.” A well- 
ich lo- § shaded, low power light should be placed on the 
wrong. § night table unless a lamp is required for reading 
be left in bed. For this purpose there are numerous 
hang- wall fixtures or bed lights available, from the 
should | practical little hook-on light to the fancy silk, 
Again flower bedecked contraption which collects dust 
wpoint | in precisely the wrong place. For what should 








ed too — be more sanitary than the head of a bed? 

















o that | Even the bell at the front door 
llowed F has succumbed to our demand for Keep your electrical equipment — ates pom OF LOs — BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 
peries. | beauty. Musical chimes, operated where it is accessible at all times. patio illumination. The garage should be 
o bea — by the usual push button, are a = Observe the placing of perco- well lighted and have outlets so that a 
from very interesting innovation. lator, waffleiron, orange reamer, = vacuum cleaner may be used in the car. It 
: Outside the house provi- SOE TREE GIT EO ie alan customary somewhere in this garage 
,espe- | sion should be made for The well-known twins, Beauty or near it to have a work bench where, no 
9s, are | Christmas tree illumination, and Utility, appear again in this doubt, some electrical contrivance will need a con- 
hades | for an illuminated house  S™artly modern kitchen. Don't enience outlet. These are just a few of th 
overlook the hooded lamp which entence outlet. lL hese are just a few of the many 
rmon- | number, for garden and lights the range and dishwasher pleasant features that adequate wiring provides. 
color- | 
Parch- § 
many | 
lin or | 
Where | 
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We Battle Gophers 


IVE years ago my husband and I 

built our little home up on one of 
the highest points of the beautiful 
Piedmont Hills. From our living room 
windows we have a most remarkable 
view—Hayward, San Leandro, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and across the bay our 
beloved San Francisco. 

Of course our thoughts at once 
turned to.a garden and then our troub- 
les began. Our lot was part of what 
was once the old Don Vincente Per- 
alto Rancho, had never been culti- 
vated and was a 
perfect paradise for 
gophers. We laid 
out the garden and 
planted our shrubs 
and a lovely assort- 
ment of flowers. 
Day after day we 
walked through our 
garden and were 
driven to the verge 
of hysterics to find 
each day that some 
very choice flower 
or rose bush had 
been cut down by 
the gophers. 

Don’t think we 
were standing idly 
by all this time. We 
tried anything and 
everything. The third year we dis- 
covered what we believe to be the 
most successful and the simplest way 
of controlling this dreaded enemy of 
beautiful gardens. 

Twice each year, early in spring 
when the gophers first come out look- 
ing for their spring greens, and late in 
the fall when they are storing up their 
winter supply, we take a quantity of 
small carrots and very carefully make 
a slit in the side of each with a sharp 
knife, then by pressing on the top and 
bottom of carrot force slit open and 
insert what strychnine can be held on 
the end of a knife. We press the edges 
together and place these carrots down 
in all the gopher tunnels we can find. 
The gophers are always traveling 
around and even if they are not hun- 
gry at the time, we have found that 
they will carry the carrots to their 
nests and store them for the future. 
The damp soil keeps the carrots fresh 
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for a long time and eventually whole 
colonies of gophers are destroyed. 
Last year and this year we have had 
very little trouble with gophers. 
Mrs. F. W. Carr, Oakland, California. 


Garden Path-ology 


The following was our greatest 
gardening problem and this is the 
way we mastered it. Being Eastern- 
ers and unacquainted with western 
gardening methods, we made the 
paths about six inches lower than the 
flower beds when we laid out our gar- 
den. This worked splendidly as long 
as the rains lasted 
but when we had 
to begin irrigating 
we found that the 
plants were not se- 
curing a sufficient 
supply of water; a 
large proportion of 
it was running into 
the paths and drain- 
ing out of the soil in 
spite of all our fran- 
tic efforts to keep it 
from doing so. 

Finally after 
many trials and 
tribulations we de- 
cided to raise the 
paths above the 
height of the beds. 
Now as the beds 
are surrounded on all sides by higher 
ground, we have merely to let the 
hose run in one corner of a bed and 
the whole will be soaked with no 
danger of the water quickly 
draining off. Although our flow- 
ers are watered only once a week 
they are now in much better 
condition than they were before 
we raised the paths.—Mrs. F. 
B. Freidel, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 


Our Cutworm Crusade 


My greatest garden problem 
has been getting rid of the many 
cutworms around my iris. Fi- 
nally, I won out by cutting off 
all leaves short with the ground 
in September, afterward raking 
away the debris. I kept the 
ground as clean as possible all 
winter and when spring came I 
found that only a few worms 
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Garden 


After a Campaign Against Garden Enemies, 
Report That All Is Now Fairly 


had survived. As soon as they began 
working I carefully searched about 
the base of the new plants and found 
the worms. Only two buds were de- 
stroyed and I later caught the culprits. 
The leaves that I cut off were buried 
under six inches of sand. Later I shall 
dig up the black mass they have be- 
come and enrich my flower beds with 
it. When I came here, not a flower 
grew on the place and my neighbors 
told me they never would because the 
coarse sand was too poor. By using 
plenty of leaf mold, however, I have 
grown good flowers in spite of the 
soil—Mrs. J. O. Evans, Sanger, 
California. 


The Acid Test 


One of our big garden problems 
was the growing of rhododendrons. 
The soil was rich and mellow but these 
shrubs did not do well. Someone said 
they needed an acid soil so I buried 
some rotten apples near the little 
trees. In two weeks new shoots came 
and they looked like different plants. 
Now I never throw away any spoiled 
fruit, but always work it into the 
soil near the rhododendrons. Some- 
one has told me that pine needles are 
also good.—Mrs. O. F. Folkenberg, 


Linnton, Oregon. 


We Try Garden Strategy 


I adore flowers but the soil is so 
hard where I live that it is almost 
impossible to spade up a patch for a 
garden. I have conquered my prob- 
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Victories! 


Nine Members of the Sunset Home Guard 


Quiet Along the Western 


lem by nailing boxes along the side of 
my garage (boxes about 7% by 36 
inches) and filling them with what 
soil I could spade and to which I 
added leaf mold, fertilizer, sand and 
ashes. Now I have some beautiful 
flowers, pansies and other varieties 
which take but little room. Of course 
you must not crowd the plants and 


must arrange them artistically— 
Marceal Griffiths, Walnut Creek, 
California. 


(Eprror’s Nore:—In the drawing 
the artist nailed the box up too high— 
it should be even with the ground.) 


Our Trenching Tool 


Quite by accident I hit upon a 
little discovery that has been of ut- 
most importance to me in my garden 
work. My trowel being misplaced 
one day, I picked up a piece of auto- 
mobile spring about fourteen inches 
long. It was slightly curved and had 
one sharp and one blunt end. It 
proved to be of such weight and 
adaptability that it immediately took 
its place as one of my most used gar- 
dening tools. I use it particularly in 
the gladiolus garden. With it I go up 
and down the rows after I have wa- 
tered the patch and stirred the soil 
between rows with my wheel hoe and 
cultivator. This auto-trowel is just 
the thing for loosening the soil be- 
tween individual gladiolus plants 
where the wheel plow is ineffectual. 
The tool is heavy enough and sharp 
enough to make the work easy. It 
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may be sharpened to a cutting edge 
if desired. I use it in transplanting 
seedlings as well as in cultivating.— 
Everett Earle Stanard, Brownsville, 
Oregon. 

Conquering Alkaline Soil 

My greatest garden problem has 
been conquering our salt or alkali 
land. My plantings grew nicely but 
died as soon as the salt had time to 
penetrate. I then took the advice of 
several old timers who told me to take 
off the top soil for three or four inches; 
to water often and heavily; to plant 
salt-resistant trees 
and shrubs; to set 
new plantings in 
shallow holes filled 
with soil which had 
been well mixed 
with sand and spent 
manure. I have had 
most success in 
growing eucalyp- 
tus, tamarack, 
dates, figs, pome- 
granates, climbing 
roses, honeysuckles 
and Chinese lilies. 
Mrs. J. Haynes, 


Gadsden, Arizona. 





Survival of the 
Fittest 


A large book could be written 
about all I have learned since I 
started gardening but I think my 
greatest problem has been to 
learn to give my plant friends 
room to develop properly. I am 
still struggling with the tendency 
to crowd, but have schooled my- 
self to uproot the less desirable 
shrubs, to thin young plants 
until it hurts, to leave spaces of 
cultivated earth around the 
trees, to prune stringently, to 
give each growing thing a place 
of its own. 

For a lover of plant life this 
is a hard thing to do, but as I 
consign the discards to the com- 
post heap, I tell them they 
must not mind for later they 
will go toward fertilizing their 
betters and thus serve some good 
end.—Mrs. C. J. Sutherland, 


San Jose, California. 
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My Foliage Plants 


Most of us have paused at some 
time or another to admire some 
particularly attractive foliage plants 
growing in a public park or extensive 
estate and yet, while admiring them, 
this thought would come to us, “These 
plants are very beautiful, but are not 
for an ordinary gardener like myself 
to attempt, I’m sure.” 

Now while there are certain foliage 
plants, employed by park gardeners, 
that have been grown in the green- 
house, still there are many very beau- 
tiful ones that can 
be raised by any 
amateur with an 
ordinary “knack” at 
gardening. 

First, I shall 
mention some of the 
hardy ferns that can 
be used to produce 
beautiful shadow 
and light effects in 
the border. 

For the open bor- 
der exposed fully 
to the sun, select 
Onoclea struthiop- 
teris, Osmunda Clay- 
toniana, Dicksonia 
Punctilobula and 
Asplenium  Filix- 
femina — imposing 
names but plants are easily obtained. 

Onoclea struthiopteris (ostrich fern) 
has graceful fronds and grows two to 
four feet tall. This will stand heavy 
fertilization, manure being the best. 

Osmunda Claytoniana is covered 
with a woolly substance early in the 
spring as it unfurls but becomes 
smooth later. This fern grows about 
three feet tall. 

Dicksonia is one of the varieties 
that can be grown in either sun or 
shade. It reproduces itself by under- 
ground runners and will soon form 
masses which are very effective. 

Asplenium Filix femina (Lady Fern) 
has finely cut foliage and grows two 
to three feet tall. This is one of 
the best for ordinary garden culture. 

These ferns are all very lovely as 
single specimens but in a border are 
much prettier if grouped to give a 
dense tropical effect. (Note: more fol- 
iage plants are discussed on page 53). 
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Something of 
Old World quaint- 
ness and charm is to 
be found in this tiny 
home tucked away 
in the Berkeley hills 


A Little Irish Cottage 


5 
Henry H. Gutterson 

N this world of commonplace / part of both architect and owners. A 

houses and homes, it is indeed rs, deep-set entrance door gives access to 

rare and satisfying to find a truly tiny Architect the room directly without revealing 


house with such charm and person- 

ality as are reflected in every line and 

corner of the little Irish cottage presented on these pages. 
In this dwelling, which was designed by Henry H. Gutter- 
son for Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Farmer of Berkeley, the 
architect has unquestionably succeeded in bringing a bit 
of Old World atmosphere to the hills of California. 

In many ways the problem which confronted the archi- 
tect in this case was rather unusual, for while the client 
had definite ideas as to size, design and arrangement of 
house, he was equally insistent that the best of everything 
in the way of building materials be used in its construc- 
tion. (Even more unusual from the architect’s point of 
view was the fact that the client understood perfectly 
that the “best” meant a proportionate outlay of initial 
expenditure.) 

Since there was to be no servant, the owners’ program 
of household routine demanded the utmost simplicity of 
arrangements. All unnecessary spaces were therefore to 
be eliminated, distances shortened, and surfaces made 
easy to care for. Also, as lovers of the out-of-doors, they 
wished to sleep on a porch and maintain reasonable ac- 
cess to: the garden. In answer to all of these demands 
within the walls of a cottage reminiscent of England and 
just large enough for the two owners and their guests, the 
architect has achieved pleasing 
results—results which are evi- 
dent even to the casual ob- 
server in the photographs and 
plans reproduced on_ these 
pages. 

Into the large living room 
has gone careful thought on the 


The floor plan at right 
shows thecompact sim- 
plicity of this little cot- 
tage. Note how hall 
spaces have been elim- 
inated and how the 
porch serves as a bed- 
room and dining room 
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the hearthstone area. The room itself 

with its open, trussed ceiling done in 
carefully selected redwood, gives an air of spaciousness 
and varied interest because of its many vistas, through 
leaded windows, to the garden beyond. Walls of spe- 
cially faced hollow tile combine effectively with the clear 
tones of the wood. The books recessed into the front wall 
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decorate the evening reading corner by the fireplace; 
the bay opposite affords a place for sunny hours of 
reading by day or for serving luncheon or tea over- 
looking the garden. 

Meals may also be served on the dining porch with 
its brick floor and redwood walls. This dining porch, 
by the way, equipped with wall beds, serves as a 
bedroom with dressing room and bath adjoining. 

In keeping with the rest of the house, the kitchen 
is compact, convenient, and carefully arranged, open- 
ing onto a small porch which serves also as a service 
entry. Throughout the house, hall spaces have been 
/ eliminated. 

» On the second floor there is one large room—the 
' guest room, with bath, which is reached by an attrac- 
tive stairway from the front entrance. Here the 















































































of * guest may be comfortably housed, independent of 
int- » family routine. 
awn ‘ The exterior of the house with its specially faced _ ihe. 

; : hollow tile walls, its slate roof, leaded windows and = ~—_ — br _ — conn 
iny _} interesting doors is most attractive. Built close to the Fee - ~ og pcre oncarviny pr gp ak 
vay > city street, every available foot of space in the rear is 

; * conserved for the garden which one views from the 
ills bay window in the living room and from the porch. 


The erection of this unusual house proved to be 
an exacting task for the builders but it has lived 
up to expectations, its quality justifying the addi- 
tional cost. Its inherent honesty of construction and 
simple frankness of expression have endeared it to 
nany and made its type worthy of study and more 
general use—WILL1IAM I. GARREN. 

Eprror’s Nore: The West has a home architecture 
all its own, an architecture which fits into rolling hills 
and fertile valleys, an architecture which belongs 
with the simplicity and beauty of western living. The 
houses which are shown in every issue of this maga- 








ers. A zine are all studied examples of the best in western 

ess to home architecture and design. You who hope some- 

ealing time to build the home of your dreams will learn 

itself much of good building practices and home beauty 

yne in from the houses which Mr. Garren, Sunset’s Con- 

isness sulting Architect, selects each month for these pages. From the front entrance an attractive stair- 
rough All houses shown in this department are the work of way leads directly to the guest room and 
f spe- outstanding Pacific Coast bath which constitute the second floor 
clear architects. This magazine 








t wall does not, however, offer for 
sale plans or blueprints of 
the houses pictured. 
Supplementing these in- 
teresting and inspirational 
building articles, you will 
find each month in this ma- 
gazine the Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service which 
answers questions pertain- 
ing to home building. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Garren is 
always happy to advise you 
who are subscribers to Sun- 
seT Magazine on problems 
similar to those presented 
on page 40 of this issue. 
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The long, leaded win- 
dows of living room and 
' sleeping porch open 
a2 upon a charming bit 
of garden at the rear 
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| | 
f of the house. The guest | 





i room shares this vista 
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**Ama-No-Sode”’ 


O-: all perennial flowers (flowers 


which do not have to be re- 
newed year after year), probably the 
peony is the oldest and best known. 
Our grandparents called them 
“‘pineys,” but now they are known by 
their correct name—pe-on-y. The 
old-fashioned early red peony was the 
only variety grown by our grandpar- 
ents but the peony of today consists 
of more than a thousand varieties in 
varying shades of red, white, and 
pink. 

Growing of peonies is not confined 
to any one region such as the Middle 
West, as many western flower lovers 
believe. Some of the best blooms are 
produced on the Pacific coast. There 
are a number of peony growers in the 
Pacific Northwest who actively com- 
| ete for trade with eastern growers, as 

the roots of the peony may be shipped 
long distances by parcel post. Peonies 
thrive also in some parts of California, 
the early varieties growing best in the 
northern part of the state. The warm 
winters of the southern part of the 
state are not conducive to good 
growth as the roots must harden 
during the winter. 


"THE peony is a flower which has 
been greatly improved during the 
last 20 years, so that today we have 
beautiful shades of color unknown 
to a past generation. Much progress 
is being made each year in this re- 
spect for more and more hybridizers 
are beccming interested in this par- 
ticular flower. Progress is slow, how- 
ever, as the plant breeder does not 
get results in a single season but must 
wait a number of years. 

Peonies do best in a clay soil, or a 
clay subsoil. Do not plant them in a 
sandy soil and expect. good results. 
The proper time to plant is during 
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the early autumn months. When di- 
viding old plants, dig up the entire 
clump and divide the roots to three or 
five eyes and reset in ground which 
has been spaded well, placing so that 
the eyes will be covered with two 
inches of dirt. If fertilized at the time 
of planting, be sure to put the fer- 
tilizer in the bottom of the hole with 
dirt over it so that it will not come in 
direct contact with the roots of the 
plant. Too deep planting will result 
in blind shoots, while exposed eyes 
produce weak flowers. Plant in full 
sunlight away from the roots of trees 
or shrubs if possible. 


(THE flowers will appear at their 
best if a bed of several varieties 
are planted together. From a land- 
scape standpoint, it is better to plant 
all your peonies in one place, rather 
than to scatter them over the lawn as 
individual specimens. 

Do not fertilize with barnyard ma- 
nure unless it is well rotted. The three 
important elements in any fertilizer 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Nitrogen stimulates thegrowth 
of leaf and stem, phosphoric acid 
promotes the flowers, while potash 
gives strength to the plant. When 
peonies are fertilized with only a ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, it produces a 
growth of numerous stems too weak 
to produce flowers. Peonies need a 
fertilizer rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid, rather than nitrogen. Bonemeal 
is the ideal fertilizer with these ele- 
ments although many commercial fer- 
tilizers contain similar ingredients. 
Bonemeal, however, is slow to become 
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In Many Localities 
Says Howard Weed 
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row Peonies? 





“The Bride’”’ 


sufficiently soluble to be taken up by 
the plants, hence it should be applied 
in autumn to be available to the 
plants during the spring. A good 
handful or two around each plant will 
be sufficient. The dirt around the 
plants should be kept well spaded, so 
that the soil will not dry out. Two or 
three waterings with a hose during 
the month previous to blooming help 
to produce larger flowers, but over- 

watering during the summer months 
is injurious to the plants. 

Peonies will last as cut flowers from 
a few hours to two weeks depending 
on how they are picked and cared for. 
Left on the plants until fully open and 
then gathered in a hot sun, they will 
wilt within two hours. But when cut 
in bud, either early in the morning or 
late in the evening, and placed in a 
bucket of water in the shade or in a 
cool basement, they will take 24 hours 
or more to open and will then last 
for many days. Take care that the 
buds are cut before they have opened 
and allow them to expand away from 
the sunlight. 

Of the 400 varieties growing in my 
gardens at Beaverton, Oregon, | 
would choose the following as repre- 
senting the best in their class and 
color: Catherine Fox, single deep rose 


pink; The Bride, single pure white of 


fine substance; L’Etincelante, single 
brilliant carmine flower; Tomate- 
Boku, a china pink considered the 
best of all Japanese; Fuyajo, Japanese 
rich maroon; Snow Wheel, Japanese 
pure white; Therese, the world’s best 
soft pink double; Reine Hortense, 
double hydrangea pink; Le Cygne, 
double pure white; Mrs. Edward 
Harding, large double white; Philippe 
Rivoire, dark crimson double; Long- 
fellow, bright crimson double; and 
Ama-No-Sode, Japanese rose pink. 
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We Set Out 


To Paint the Door 


And It Led to Our Making a Modern 
New Home Out of a Tired Old House 
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How to Make 
Valance Boards 


'O make a valance board, procure 

either a half inch board about 
seven inches wide and the proper 
length to fit your window, or make 
it out of three-ply wood which is 
less likely to split and is easier to 
saw. Make a paper pattern of the 
outline to be followed, and trace it 
on the board with pencil or chalk. 
Use a coping saw for the curves and 
finish the top with a stock 3/-inch 
molding. 


The board can be fastened to the 
wall by putting a screw eye near the 
top of each end of the board and 
hooks in the window casing to re- 
ceive them. This will enable you to 
remove the board when necessary. 
Sandpaper it, and paint a color that 
will go with the draperies. Many 
attractive effects may be had by 
painting the board a solid color, and 
then stippling over it with another, 
or with gilt. 


In deciding what color to paint 
the board, beware of permitting it 
to attract undue attention to itself. 
It should serve merely as a finish for 
the top of the window. The back- 
ground color of the draperies is fre- 


quently the best choice.—H. M. F. 
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T was a week-end trip to the Mon- 
terey peninsula that started us out 
merely to wield a paint-brush on our 
front door, and has led us on like a 
most attractive will-o’-the-wisp until 
goodness knows where we shall stop. 
Lazily but interestedly we drove 
about the streets of Carmel, marvel- 
ing at the quantities of charm and ro- 
mance that had been packed into each 
little house and garden by the sea. A 
preponderance of bright blue doors 
finally implanted the same idea in the 
minds of my sister and myself at the 
same moment. “Why can’t we paint 
our doors at home bright blue?” we 
inquired simultaneously of each other. 
“‘And have window boxes to match, 
placed low enough so that the flowers 
just peep into the living-room and 
dining-room? And—” and so on, far 
into the night! 

Obviously, one cannot make changes 
of this sort without fitting them into 
the general scheme of things. That 
was what led to the transformation of 
our very ordinary, middle-aged (as 
houses go), brown shingle house into 
an artistic, comfortable, and ever so 
homelike home. I can’t tell all the 
story in one page, but I can tell about 
the front door and the living-room 
window now, and leave the rest for 
another time. 

When we broached the subject of 
painting the doors blue, father laughed. 
“Well, the neighbors think you girls 
have queer notions anyway, I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t go ahead and 
let them be positive of it!’ was his 
answer. With that much encourage- 
ment from him, we proceeded to bribe 
him to make some smart flower boxes, 
and he certainly did a good job of 
them. 

Having given the front and back 
and side doors a priming coat of flat 
white over the old varnish, followed 
by two coats of flat paint in a lovely 
greenish-blue color, we sat down one 
afternoon in the living-room to talk 
things over. 

“This is a dark little room, isn’t it?” 
Jane remarked. “It is quite nice at 
night, with the fire lighted, and the 
lamps, but it is certainly uninteresting 
in the day-time. I wonder why the 
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An Experience Story 
By a Young School 
Teacher Who Prefers 
to Remain Anonymous 


man who built this house didn’t make 
one nice big window there in the end 
of the living-room, instead of those 
two scrawny little ones?” And that 
was where the really big idea was born. 

Why not put in a big window now? 
After all, houses can be changed, and 
very effectively. Didn’t the Swan- 
tons, down the street from us, put in 
a fireplace and hardwood floors, and 
cut a double door between their small 
living-room and smaller dining-room? 
For years we had been putting things 
off with a vague “If we ever build a 
house—,” and certainly we seemed no 
nearer building one now than we had 
five years ago, while Jane and I were 
still in school. 

We began investigation. The first 
thing we found was that a very lovely 
view had been hidden from us all this 
time, and that a big window would 
let us enjoy that marvelous sweep of 
valley and hills, and at the same time 
would admit light to our dark room. 
We studied architectural advertise- 
ments and we roamed through resi- 
dence sections of the city, making 
mental notes of “studio windows” 
that might conceivably fit our room 
and our style of house. Having mar- 
shaled our likes and dislikes we con- 
sulted an architect, and got his ap- 
proval of our idea. Then we called in 
a builder, and almost before we knew 
it our gorgeous big window, small- 
paned because that seemed best to 
agree with our house, was in place. 


E could easily enough have cov- 

ered up traces of work with stain 
and varnish to match the woodwork, 
but by this time our imaginations and 
our pencils were working overtime. 
That new window demanded some- 
thing different in the way of drap- 
eries. Perhaps we had better work 
out our plans more definitely, and 
our budget, too, for we could see now 
that we had just begun. 

First we took an inventory of what 
we had. Some of our furnfture we 
classed as assets, some as liabilities, 
the latter to be quietly disposed of as 
soon as possible. 

Eprror’s Note:—This story of the 
modernizing and beautifying of an 
ordinary old house will be continued 
in an early issue. Incidentally, if you 
have had some experiences in making 
over an old room, or an old house, that 
would be helpful to other readers, we 
should be glad to hear about them. 

















Biecrrirication is a 

rather large subject to deal 
with, having many rules and for 
every rule many exceptions. In 
the home we are concerned only 
with its domestic use. I cannot hope 
to tell you how to wire your house; I 
shall merely tell the architect’s story 
of the force that is an everlasting 
product of our mountains, and that 
brings to our western homes _ and 
leisure. 

I like to go to original sources for 
my material. In this instance I have 
just returned from a source of one of 
the West’s major electrical distribut- 
ing centers. 

Unthinking, you press the button 
or flip the switch—a magic force 
flows to do your work or light your 
way. Hold your hand upon the switch, 
half close your eyes, and come with 
me for the moment up from hot fertile 
valleys where fruits ripen, through 
large ravines, ascending 
slowly to the mountain 
canyons; on trails, afoot, 
to rock-bound lakes and 
glaciers thousands of feet 
above the sea; up, up, 
and out on the Sierra’s 
ridges, where the tim- 
ber ends and wind blown 
junipers and tamaracks 
stand, the highest senti- 
nels of forest vegetation. 
High above, in July, the snows are 
pouring slowly into streams and lakes 
to feed the armatures below. Through 
wondrous, timbered canyons the wa- 
ters cascade downward, generating as 
they go their dashing way, energy for 
man to harness. Listen with me in 
the night to the roar of waters crash- 
ing over granite. A force of the West 
is being born in those mountains that 
fringe the great divide and drop off 


westward to the Pacific. Descend 
, with me in late 
July and see 


the meadows 
carpeted knee- 
deep in purple 
cyclamen that, 
bending, quiet 
the waters in 
their passage to 
the valleys be- 
low, where deer 
graze and 
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Electricity Brings 
Light and Leisure 


Says 


William I.Garren,A.I.A. 


brown bears prowl at night. Now flip 
the switch. The lights go on. Who 
knows, perhaps the very waters we 
have seen now come to our command. 

The unpleasant things of life in ages 
past are blurred, and people save the 
pleasant thoughts to use today. 
The history of man is a story 
of fire and light and shelter. We 
see the everlasting fire of the 
primitive never allowed to die, 
kindled first from frictioned , 
flints. Then comes the light of 
burning oils and tallows, and / 
later, gas. Lamps and torches 
lead the philosopher and the 
soldier in his task. A change 
comes with the idea of obtain- 
ing light by heating an incan- 
descent material, 
such as the Wels- 
bach mantel. Light 
from heat was a 
new thought, and heat 
without combustion, made 
possible by the use of a 
vacuum bulb, gave us 
Edison’s incandescent 
lamp. We see an era of 
tiny motors doing a thou- 
sand things. Ingenuity and 
invention have moved forward rap- 
idly until today perfection in utility is 
attained and beauty joins the stream. 
In a million homes we flip the switch 
and tireless toys become our servants. 

Lighting is of major consideration 
in domestic use. As in the day the 
shades and shadows of the sun in their 
play on roofs and walls make up in- 
terest in our architecture, so at night 
the lights and shades bring mystery 
and quiet to grace our living. The 
basic rule of proper lighting in the 
home is to light the object rather than 
the eye. We aim to attain the magic 
light of flickering flames with the soft 
yellows rather than the whites. We 
consider the beauty of our friends and 
do not destroy their personality and 
expression by the ugly glare from an 
inverted light source. 

Pass through the house from room 
to room and learn the various pur- 
poses of light. Outside the door a 
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welcome and mysterious light, per- 
haps in green to blend in the night, is 
placed where it will light the path 


from gate to doorway and show the | 


faces of our guests. Enter the hall. 


within the rooms beyond; a 
warmer light than glows 
without, the dimness allow- 
ing for adjustments and 


interesting lighted objects. 
In the living room, until the 
party starts, the lights are 
low. A light outside a win- 
dow carries through an in- 
teresting and mysterious 
glow. Ceiling lighting is re- 
quired to give sufficient 
general light for parties or bridge, 
while low lighting and low intensities 
are used where groups sit and talk and 
smoke. Wall lights pick out the prints 
and pictures and distribute the light 
around the room while lamps define 
the circle of interest. These lamps are 
always softly shaded in silk or parch- 
ment or skins, so that no strain is felt 
and rooms are comfortable. 


IX. the dining room, the table is 
lighted by candles, the room softly 
illumined by wall lights or torcheres 
on the side table. Servants and ser- 
vice are kept obscure. 
the guests are lighted less than the 
food. Men often complain of dark 
dining rooms. The room should not 
be dark, but softly lighted. 

In kitchens a bright ceiling light is 
important, supplemented with wall 
lights at the sink and work table. 
Avoid the placing of lights or the 
omission of lights that will cause you 
to work in shadow. It is important, 
when guests are expected, to know 
that salt and not sugar is being sprin- 
kled on the meat. Proper light will 
remove doubt. 

In bedrooms a soft light is desirable, 
one that will not at any time disturb 
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The house is not yet fully F 
revealed. A softer yellow | 
light burns here than those 


quiet greetings. The mirror 
or console suggests a torchor 7 


The faces of 
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the eyes. Light thrown upon the 
dresser, the bed, the chaise-longue; 
light to dress by and to read by— 
that will be sufficient. Outlets on 
walls may be 66 to 72 inches above the 
floor, or proportionate to the height 
of the higher rooms. Closet lights, 
particularly in deep closets, are im- 
portant; placed above the door with 


| pull chain at the knob side they are 


in the best position. 


“WITCHES, the guides that light 
7 our way, should be placed at con- 
venient points. On entering a room 
a switch should be found inside the 


' room at the knob side of the door. 


About four feet above the floor is the 
proper height. If you are likely to 


| pass through one room or hall to an- 


other part of the house or from one 
floor to another up or down stairs, it 
is a very convenient plan to control 
the lights at both the entry and exit 
or the top and bottom of the stairs. 
For the basement or garage, a pilot 
light switch at the most used point of 
leaving will tell you whether the lights 
are on or off and save a few kilowatts. 
Switches controlling lights from two 


/ points are known as three-way 
; switches, those controlling from three 
| points as four-way switches, and so 


on. Pull chains, except in closets and 
most obvious places, are a nuisance. 
Use switches and avoid stumbling 
through your house. A switch outside 


| the entrance is handy for one return- 


ing home at night. A switch operat- 


| ing all the plugs in the living room 


saves turning off each lamp sep- 
arately. 

Light fixtures present many inter- 
esting problems: style, type, finish, 
material, direct or indirect light. 
Those fixtures which are inexpensive 
and carried in stock by dealers are 


Adequate electric wiring for a small 
home is illustrated in the plan at right, 
reproduced by permission of the Bu- 
reau of Power and Light, Los Angeles. 
Drawings of lighting equipment are 
shown through the courtesy of the 
Phoenix Day Company, San Francisco 
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often very satisfactory where selected 
carefully. Often stock fixtures may, 
by slight changes in finish or shading, 
be made to look more interesting. In 
selecting the type of fixtures or de- 
sign, consistency throughout a house 
is most important. It is disturbing 
and inartistic to have painted hall 
fixtures, wrought iron living room 
fixtures and brass dining room fix- 

tures. Just as any house should be 

simple and consistently of one 

style throughout, so should fix- 


tures throughout be consistent. 
Colonial homes require a distinc- 
tive pattern or design, one which 
is well established. They consist of 
and 


polished brasses, old copper, 
pewter with lamp chimneys, 
and the spun brasses of the 
New England period. French 
formal houses are best fixtured 
in crystals, garland designs, 
fine enamels, etched glass and 
the delicacy of the Louis’ 
period. Italian formal homes 
find appropriate fixtures in the 
patterns of the Renaissance, in 
bronzes, verdes and castings. 
For homes that are infor- 
mally designed in any style, with nat- 
ural plaster walls, and stained wood 
—in other words, the typically west- 
ern home—wrought iron and natural 
stained coppers are most appropriate. 
The lamps and lanterns of Spain and 
Italy and our own western types find 
appropriate use. Mica, parchment, 
and pigskin lashed with thongs are 
materials used to secure shading. Imi- 
tation of candles or oil lamps is, 
theoretically, not to be encouraged. 
Such forms, however, are most inter- 
esting, and after all art is abstract and 
the enjoyment of living is what we 
seek. If you can afford to do so, have 
an architectural light fixture manu- 
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facturer design the fixtures for the 
home you build. Keep them simple, 
hand-made where possible, and con- 
sistent with the design of the home. 
"THE lamping of fixtures is worth 
considering. There are on the 
market many interesting types: can- 
delabra, candle, flame, ball and com- 
mon shapes; also clear, frosted, and 
tinted or toned lamps. All are suit- 
able to some special purpose or de- 
sign. Avoid lamps of high intensity. 
If possible, use 25 or 50 watt lamps, 
well distributed. The lower the in- 
tensity of light with reasonable dis- 
tribution the more pleasant it be- 
comes. Dark walls absorb light and 
must be taken into account. 
Larger lamps than 25 watts, 
except perhaps in kitchens 
and baths, are better shaded. 
Shades should enclose the 
light from side view. Allow 
about 1 to 1% watts per 
square foot in living, rooms 
and dining rooms, 4% to % 
watt per square foot in heslle 
and basement, | watt per 
square foot in bedrooms. 
T —a amounts supplemented with 
portable lamps will give satisfactory 
light throughout a house. 
“Convenience outlets” is the name 
manufacturers give to plugs or re- 
ceptacles. To say how many a house 
needs is an idle statement. Some 
electric companies say 
one duplex or double 
outlet plug to every 50 
square feet in rooms 
of living. The excep- 
tion to this rule is that 
the number of plugs 
may be determined or  |ff 
limited by cost or /} 
(Continued on page 42 
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For masses of color 
in the garden noth- 
ing gives a finer 
effect than phlox 


PHLOX ARE 
EASY TO GROW 


N the western garden the phloxes 

provide annuals, dwarf perennials 
for rock gardens and edgings, and tall 
perennials for the herbaceous border. 
Phlox Drummondi, the one annual of 
the family, was a Texas wildflower 
which, under cultivation, has de- 
veloped many lovely, clear, clean 
colors—white, salmon, scarlet, crim- 
son, lilac, purple, rose and buff, with 
light or dark centers. While the com- 
monest and best forms retain the 
round flowerets in heads of a dozen or 
so, there is also a somewhat bizarre 
strain with fringed petals, giving a 
starlike effect. 

In growth the standard strains are 
from a foot to 15 inches tall, but there 
are dwarf selections which are not 
much more than half as high. All are 
exceedingly easy to grow. As they 
are half-hardy annuals, it is best to 
sow the seed in flats and prick out the 
seedlings before they go into their 
final places. If sown in the open 
ground they are often-left too thick, 
for they are naturally spreading 
plants and should not be left closer 
than six or eight inches. Nipping out 
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the central growth will stimulate 
branching. 

A sunny place without any particu- 
lar specification as to soil is all they 
ask for, with the usual watering and 
cultivation appreciated by any annual 
whose roots are not very deep. Seed 
mixtures will give gay beds, as the 
colors are not antagonistic, and used 
in this way they can be interplanted 
between the drying foliage of tulips, 
hyacinths or daffodils to give summer 
flowers in an otherwise bare place. 
For those who want more carefully 
considered effects, seed of separate 
colors is available. This allows of 
their use in color schemes, while the 
trueness to type obtainable from the 
seed of the dwarf strains permits us to 
plant them for nice, trim edges. 

Like the perennial poppies, of which 
I have already written, the perennial 
phlox can be put into two groups, the 
first for rock gardens and edgings, and 
the second for planting in the herba- 
ceous border or in large groups on 
the margins of shrubbery. 

In the first class comes Phlox subu- 
lata, sometimes popularly referred to 
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Sydney B. Mitchell Tells Western 
Gardeners 


With This Fragrant Flower 


How to Succeed 


as the moss pink, a dwarf, spreading 


evergreen, generally three or fourh 


inches high and a foot or more across 


when found in rock gardens, but, if 


planted in moist sandy soil, likely to 
increase greatly in stature and in 


spread. Its best use is for covering) 


rocky slopes or draping over the mar- 
gins of rock walls where in spring it 
becomes literally sheets of small 
bright flowers, white, lavender, mauve 


or rose pink, often with eyes of deeper? 
color. It demands first of all good) 


drainage, then a sunny place. A 


not want arich one. 
Very close to it botanically and 
often included with P. subulata in 


nursery catalogs are P. setacea and P.f 
The named varieties one? 
é i all 
sometimes under another, but for) 


stellaria. 
finds are sometimes under one head, 


garden purposes they can all be 
treated as the same plant. The west- 
ern moss phlox most nearly allied is 
P. douglasi, a dense, tufted little 
plant with lavender blossoms, a less 
vigorous little alpine from the moun- 
tains of the Pacific northwest. Here 
too comes Phlox adsurgens, a native 
of Oregon, with pink flowers and a 
preference for woodsy conditions, an 
acid soil and some shade. The best 
way to increase all these phloxes is, 
as in the case of pinks, by rooting 
cuttings of the growth made after 
flowering. 

In the damp woods of the Middle 
West, from the Great Lakes south to 


Kentucky, have been found a number ff 


of dwarf phloxes which we can con- 
sider together. Phlox amoena is a 
neat little plant, perhaps six inches 
high, covered with deep rose flowers in 
early spring. It is easy, and seems 
permanent in my California rock gar- 
den, which is not adapted to tempera- 
mental plants. Phlox argillacea, a 
comparatively recent discovery from 
Illinois, is about twice as high and 
carries its silvery flowers for a much 
longer season. After seeing it as an 
edging in a garden near Boston I un- 
derstood why in 1927 the Royal 
Horticultural Society gave it an 
award of merit. 


UCH better known is Phlox di- 
varicata, which I have seen 
growing on the edges of woods around 
Ann Arbor, in southern Michigan, 
even in its wild state varying in its 
shade of lavender or mauve. This low 
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spreading plant, also known as P. 
canadensis, seems quite easy to grow, 
though in California I prefer to give it 


' summer shade and water, the kind of 


a place where the English polyanthus 
primroses are at their happiest, say at 


© the foot of a rock wall facing east. 
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lox di- | 


2 seen 
around 
chigan, 
| in its 


) Perry’s Variety and the one called 
Laphami. Between P. divaricata and 
) the tall summer flowering Phlox de- 


| cussata has been raised in Europe an 


intermediate race named Phlox 
arendsi, which will doubtless eventu- 


ally get into the American nursery 


catalogs and fill the gap between the 
| dwarf and the tall border phloxes. 

It is, however, the hardy border 
| phlox of eastern gardens which claims 
most attention of gardeners, for it is 
doubtful if any flowering plant there 
gives so much color as do the improved 
forms of Phlox decussata in July and 
August. It is literally the mainstay 
of the hardy herbaceous border in 
midsummer. Probably several wild 


) species have entered into what is now 


called P. decussata, but all are natives 


» of the eastern woods, which are gener- 
»§ ally damp in summer. 


Improved by 
European hybridizers from the origi- 


| nal crude mauve shades, we now have 


named varieties in many clear colors. 
Any selection must be a personal one, 


| so the best way to make It is in a nur- 
| sery where the exact shade of color 


and the height, varying from two to 
314 feet, will determine the ones best 
adapted to your need. 

There are orange reds, like the old 
Coquelicot, fine in color but not very 





vigorous, and newer ones like Baron 
von Dedem and Deutschland; car- 
mine shades like Von Hochberg, 
Eclaireur and Goliath; salmons and 
pinks of different tones, like Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Mrs. Milly van Ho- 
boken, Rheinlander and the older 
Selma and William Robinson; laven- 
ders, lilacs and violets from La Vague, 
through Eugene Danzanvilliers to Le 
Mahdi; whites with red eyes, typified 
by Europe, and pure whites from the 
dwarfer Mrs. Jenkins to the taller 
Frau Anton Buchner. I should sug- 
gest that every collection include the 
almost pure white Miss Lingard, the 
earliest of the tall border phloxes and 
most distinct in its glossy green foliage 


and fine habit. 
—— of a single variety can be 


planted at intervals in a hardy 
border, or phlox can be grouped by 
themselves, in which case care must 
be taken to separate the orange reds 
from the carmines and certain pinks 
from lilacs, to prevent color clashes. 
Plants can be obtained either in spring 
or fall, but the latter is the best time 
where, as in California, spring comes 
early. 

Permanent plantings are not satis- 
factory, because as the clumps in- 
crease they become very tight and ex- 
haust the soil. Every few years they 
should be broken apart and new 
plantings made from the vigorous 
outside growth. Where a quick in- 
crease is wanted from a few plants, 
cuttings of the new growth after flow- 
ering can also be rooted in sand, or 
one can follow the commercial meth- 
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od, which 1s to sacrifice a plant, cut- 
ting up its roots in fall into pieces 
about an inch long and sowing them a 
quarter of an inch deep in flats, which 
should be wintered in a cold frame or 
greenhouse. When the roots have 
made top growth in spring, the little 
plants can be potted up by the hun- 
dred and later on planted out in nur- 
sery rows to grow on to blooming size. 

They are heavy feeders and sur- 
face rooters, so that for the best re- 
sults fertilizer must be added to their 
beds, and one easy way to do this is 
to mulch them each spring with well 
rotted manure. Then, when they get 
rains or, as a substitute, artificial wa- 
tering, the fertilizer is carried down to 
their feeding roots, acting as a pro- 
tection when it is dry and sunny and 
helping to keep the roots moist as 
they like to be. 

These hardy phlox find on the 
north Pacific coast climatic condi- 
tions near enough to their own to 
make them quite happy, and so should 
be much grown in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia, but they 
are unquestionably ill adapted to the 
dry summers of California. This ex- 
plains their rather infrequent use 
along the coast from San Francisco 
south. 

It is not that they cannot be grown 
—TI have seen very fair plantings in 
the interesting garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Evans in Piedmont, also 
in Los Angeles, and even better ones 
in the foothills of the Sierra at Placer- 
ville—but their roots do resent our 
dry summers and their foliage often 
suffers from mildew because of fog. 
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Floral Barge 


Last summer when 
the Garden Clubs of 
America convened in 
Seattle, the paths of 
the delegates were 
literally strewn with 
fowers. Included in 
the festive events was 
a trip across placid 
Lake Washington in 
the beautifully deco- 
rated floral barge 
pictured at the right 
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Hostess Hints for 
Happy Birthdays 














Byery successful birthday party 


has two important features: 
food and entertainment. Both of 
these are likely to present some diff- 
culties to a busy mother, no matter 
how experienced she may be in the art 
of giving parties for grown-ups. The 
first requisite, of course, is to consider 
the party from the child’s point of 
view, and the second is to consider it 
from’ the standpoint of the mothers 
of the children who will come to the 
party. How to give the children the 
very best kind of time without up- 
setting their mental or physical equi- 
librium is a pleasant problem. 

We may group birthday celebra- 
tions, perhaps, as follows: parties for 
little children; parties for the 8- to 
11-year-olds; parties for the sub-debs 
and young gentlemen; parties for the 
young of heart from 20 years on. This 
short article will offer ideas only on 
the first three groups. The fourth 
group will require sentiment, love, 
philosophy, and understanding for its 
successful entertainment. 

If you give a party for little chil- 
dren, remember the two essential 
points in kindergarten management: 
keep little children happily busy every 
moment and in group formation. It’s 
a good idea to strip the living-room of 
bric-a-brac and of all furniture save 
chairs, and to arrange those in a circle. 
Keep games, songs, music, stories or 
entertainment occurring in rotation, 
allowing no time for disorder. There 
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are many simple 

games for small chil- 

dren and there are books to be had 
which are filled with party ideas. 
One of the simplest and the most suc- 
cessful games that I know of is compe- 
tition in making imitative noises such 
as barking and crowing. Award in- 
expensive prizes lavishly. 

All mothers of very small children 
will bless a hostess’ mother who uses 
dinner size napkins at the party and 
who pins the napkins to the guests 
with safety pins. Paper napkins for 
little folk are literally a snare and a 
delusion. A soft knot tied in the cor- 
ner of a linen napkin and tucked down 
a small neck will help hold the napkin 
in place, too. It will aid in preventing 
disaster if chairs of extra height are 
used at the table for tiny people. 
Smooth boards nailed to saw horses 
are better than low chairs, but rented 
kindergarten-size tables and chairs 
are better still. Place cards are use- 
less for young persons who do not read 
very well, if at all. 


ITTLE children are so delight- 
fully credulous that it is nice to 
give them a start toward the pleasant 
Land of Make Believe. No hostess 
need puzzle her mind for table dec- 
orations as long as story book charac- 
ters are so well known and loved. 
I remember a Peter Rabbit table 
where papier mache Easter bunnies 
were used to represent the beloved 
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Party favors are of tremendous im- 
portance to the younger generation 
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by 
Doris Hudson Moss 











Peter, his good little sisters, Mrs. 
Rabbit—and even Mr. McGregor 
was there at the far end of the table 


which was laid out in miniature wood? 


and garden in simulation of Beatrix 
Potter’s classic story. And do you 
know the strange and rather pathetic 
hush which comes upon a group of 
small children who are trying to eat 
ice cream nicely, remembering Moth- 
er’s admonitions for perfect manners 
and watched so mercilessly by grown- 
ups? It is good to read a story aloud 
or to have music at such a time. If 
the party is for a little girl’s birthday, 
crown her at table with a fresh flower 


birthday wreath. She will be very) 
And by all means) 
let the children march to the table to} 


happy to wear it. 


the rhythm of a stirring march tune. 

If possible, let the children have re- 
freshments out of doors. One of the 
nicest parties I ever saw had its re- 
freshments packed, picnic fashion, in 
crepe paper covered boxes. A square, 
firm piece of wood was given each little 
guest together with a pillow and a box. 
The pillow wasused to sit upon, the box 
was emptied of its goodies as rapidly 
as possible, and the wood was used to 
set a cup upon, for cups tip over very 
easily on uneven lawn when one is 
very young. I remember another 
picnic which had its children seated 
in a circle, and in the center of the 
circle on the lawn was a sugar plum 
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Menus for Children’s 


Parties 
we 


For Kindergartners 


|. Luncheon served at twelve o'clock with 

the party preceding in order not to 
interfere with afternoon naps 

Warm milk flavored with cocoa and 

/ nutmeg; Creamed chicken on crum- 

"bled crackers; Mashed carrots in 

' butter; Mashed potatoes; Bread and 

butter sandwiches cut with cookie 

cutters; Vanilla ice cream with white 

birthday cake; Best grade candy, 

preferably fondant creams. 
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Afternoon Refreshments 

Orange juice and water, strained and 
made pink with jelly; Strained pine- 
apple milk sherbet; Animal cookies; 
White frosted layer cake with cus- 
tard filling; Chocolate candy. 


For the Slightly Older 
(8 to 11) 
. Afternoon Refreshments 
Fruit punch; Striped brick (Neapoli- 


tan) ice cream; Chocolate cake; 
White birthday cake; Small candies. 
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Luncheon or Supper 

Fruit cup with marshmallows toasted 
on crackers; Creamed chicken short- 
cake; Rice; Small peas with butter; 
Cocoa; Whole wheat bread and but- 
ter sandwiches; Ice cream; Birthday 
cake; Candy. 


For Sub-debs and Young 
Gentlemen 


1. A Supper Party 
Punch in small cups during the party; 
Chicken salad; Salted nuts; Cocoa; 
Nut and olive sandwiches; Cream 
cheese and jam sandwiches; Ice 
cream with a sauce; Birthday cake; 


Candy. 


| 2. Refreshments 


Punch during the party; Nut and 
date sandwiches; Deviled ham sand- 
wiches; Egg and pimento sandwiches; 
Brown bread sandwiches; 
Strawberry jam sundae; Birthday 
cake; Filled cookies; Candy. 


Bo ot hag ad 
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For Boy or Girl Scouts 
A Hiking Picnic or Supper 

Fruit punch in large quantities, not 
too cold; Well cooked lima beans 
with ham; Fruit salad in paper cups; 
Hot little pig sausages in buttered 
rolls; Peanut butter and walnut 
sandwiches; Potato chips; Cocoa 
Individual birthday cakes baked i in 
paper cups, each with its own candle. 
Ice cream if convenient or fruit gela- 
tine with whipped cream in stout 
paper cups, lidded; Hard candies. 


The smart little party fa- 
vors illustrated on page 32 
are from the Emporium, 
San Francisco, as are the 
bear and the Patsy doll 
shown at right. Photos 


by Ralph Young Studios 
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tree. A_ sturdy branch had been 

“planted” in a flower pot, and sprout- 
ed wonderful leaves and fruits, all of 
which were edible and which were 
wrapped in varicolored cellophane 
and waxed papers. A chocolate cat 
anda ae Se dog were there, too, 
to make the sugar plum tree like unto 
the Eugene Field poem to which it 
owed its origin. Snub nosed scissors 
were supplied to help little guests 
gather sugar plums. 


New for the eight-to-eleven-year 
folk—how they love to dress up! 
Why not a masquerade or a costume 
party? And this is the age for carry- 
ing out decorative schemes such as a 
Spanish evening or a Valentine or 
Hallowe’en party. Be sure to re- 
member the prizes for this age, use 
lots of them and keep amusement for 
every moment, plenty of music, and 
very lavish refreshments. The party, 
by the way, should not last too long. 
Place cards, verses, and fortune telling 
are a delight. Have you tried writing 
names on paper bon bons with alpha- 
bet macaroni? It’s fun to make clown 
glasses for the punch. With the pastry 
tube squeeze firm icing onto the water 
glass to simulate a face. Twist stiff 
colored paper to form a cone fora cap, 


The fewer the candles, the greater the thrill—but 
five is a perfect number, according to Marion 
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pin it, and allow a straw to protrude 
from the top. It’s easy to drink orange 
punch in this fashion: Homemade 
cookies are always good but doubly so 
if cut in fancy shapes or if faces are 
drawn upon them with a toothpick 
dipped in melted chocolate. 

And for the sub-debs and the young 
gentlemen? Games such as Pit or 
Flinch, progression at tables, the little 
formalities which grown-ups take so 
casually, are all very worthwhile to 
the twelve-year-olds. Luncheons and 
suppers are in vogue for this age and 
are really no more trouble than elab- 
orate tea time refreshments. These 
young guests will undoubtedly delight 
in the sophisticated touch: they will 
prefer their orange puttch carbonated, 
sauce poured over their ice cream, for- 
tune telling trinkets baked in the cake, 
elaborate place cards instead of caps. 

Compartment plates of paper deco- 
rated with flower seals or animal seals 
are pleasant to use. 

A boy scout would delight in a hik- 
ing birthday party with a roaring fire 
and a good supper at the end of the 
trail—with Mother’s handiwork in 
evidence but the lady herself less con- 
spicuous than the scout master. There 
must, of course, be a very tailored 
birthday cake, and plenty of it. 
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When I Cook 
For the Two of Us 


v 


find that one large apple or 
two small ones makes enough 
apple sauce or fried apples for 
one meal. 


Rather than buy less than a pint 
of ice cream, I get two Eskimo 
pies and serve them with cake 
when we are hungry for an ice 
" cream dessert. By placing them 
immediately in the refrigerator 
they will keep for more than an 
hour. 


Instead of going to the expense 
of buying chicken for the two of 
us, I get a small sized jar of 
canned chicken (our grocer sells 
these jars for 43 cents each) and 
make chicken pot pie or chicken 
alaking. This saves time as well 
as money and there are no left- 
overs. 


I occasionally buy very small 
cans of fruit (peaches and apri- 
cots preferred) and heat them up 
with added sugar and a dash of 
cinnamon. They are delicious 
served warm for breakfast with 
whole wheat toast. (Such cans 
may be had for ten cents each.) 
I also use tiny cans of mush- 
rooms bought at the “‘five-and 
ten’’ to dress up our steaks. 


After dividing my favorite cake 
recipe in two I bake the batter in 
small cup cake tins. I serve the 
first ones fresh with no frosting; 
the next night I serve two more 
cakes, covering them with whip- 
ped cream frosting; the others 
are served with pudding sauce 
or chocolate. 


Even though my housekeep- 
ing is “‘sketchy”’ I use the best 
of kitchen equipment. | 
have found that there is no 
economy in poor egg beaters, 
cheap cooking utensils, and 
miniature orange reamers. 


—By a Thrifty Homemaker 


Managing 
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To Save Work 


HERE was a time 

when the woman 
whose “‘work was never 
done” was pitied for her 
long hours but admired for 
her accomplishments. That 
was in the days when there was very 
little in the way of satisfying family 
needs that was not carried out in the 
home. Today, with the available fa- 
cilities in the community, and the 
use of labor saving devices, the wo- 
man who works without end is still 
pitied, but censored, for she lays 
herself open to the criticism of being 
a poor manager or planner. It is 
true that this is not always just, for 
there are cases where numbers and 
ages in the family, the need for turn- 
ing time into money at every point, 
or the unusual demands of illness 
find even the best of managers over- 
come with work. When such situa- 
tions occur, however, it is the home- 
maker who has taken time to save 
time who usually conquers the situa- 
tion best. 

Managing to save work means 
that the homemaker has to visit 
herself as an efficiency expert and 
critically survey her job to see where 
time corners may be cut, physical 
effort lessened and mental strain 
diminished. She asks herself certain 
questions, and in the endeavor to 
answer them she starts herself on an 
efficiency program that in the end 
saves work. 


Is Everything Done Essential? 


A woman told me once that she 
wished someone would make a list 
of the essential tasks a 

» homemaker should per- 
@®&~* . form and state how well 
. / she should perform them 
to be consid- 
ered successful. 
It is an inter- 
esting state- 
ment to con- 
sider but a dif- 
ficult one to 
which to make 
reply, for con- 
ditions in each 
home deter- 
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“Let Your Head Save Your Heels” 


Says 

Mildred 

Weigley 
Wood 





mine standards to be 


termining a reasonable 
standard—one neither too 
high nor too low for each 
task—is the decision which 
homemakers constantly make, 
whether it be how well a seam shall 
be stitched, how clean the house 
shall be kept, what shall be ironed 
and what shall not, or how fine the 
potatoes shall be cut for creamed po- 
tatoes. Any one of these activities 
might be performed in such a way as 
to reach too low or too high a stan- 


‘dard for that particular household. 


A reasonable standard has to be de- 
termined by considering what the 
standard set up contributes to the 
health, the development, and the 
contentment of family members. 
Such a consideration would doubt- 
lessly save time for the woman of my 
acquaintance who spends over an 
hour stringing and cutting beans for 
a family of three. The product 27s 
unusually fine, but to my mind, too 
high in standard when you think of 
the limited time and strength of this 
homemaker. The woman who dusts 
the house three times a day in order 
to have it present an immaculate 
appearance at any moment even 
though it necessitates working into 
the evening, raises the question as to 
whether she has adopted a reason- 
able standard in terms of her house- 
hold. It is truly difficult to save 
time with satisfaction till one has 
gone through the work of the day to 
determine whether reasonable stan- 
dards have been set up. Having 
considered this, the person bent on 
managing to save work asks the 
next question. 


Do I Make an Efficient Use of Time? 


Have you ever caught yourself 
doing something which was entirely 
unnecessary at that particular time 
but which prevented some important 
matter from being handled when it 
should? The task performed was in 
itself valuable enough and even es- 
sential at some other time but was a 
poor use of that particular hour. 
For example, straightening the linen 
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THYL Gasoline has become 
EK the biggest-selling motor 
fuel in America. Checks made on 
representative highways through- 
out the country show that about 
one pump in five now bears the 
Ethyl emblem. 

Stop at any of these pumps. 


All Ethy] Gasoline is good. Try it. 


Each of the seventy-five oil 
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BRAND OF 


ANTI-KNOCK 
COMPOUND 


4 ETHYL GASOLINE | 
7 CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, U-S-& 


refining companies now mixing 
and selling Ethyl Gasoline has 
agreed to maintain fixed stand- 
ards. The base gasoline must meet 
Ethyl standards of quality and 
volatility, then to this good base 
gasoline enough Ethyl fluid is 
thar 
a -r 


Anockscutthat Knocn 














The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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More people 
buying Ethyl shan any other gasoline 


sk. De- B 


sonable F 
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shrewd 


ones, too 





added to bring it up to the re- 
quirements for Ethyl Gasoline. 

Whatever car you drive, you 
will find that Ethyl gives greater 
power, quicker pick-up, and 
smoother, more efficient motor 
performance. 

Any car runs betteron Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New YorkCity. 


© E. G.C. 1930 
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Shey taste 
as good as 


they look 





Burnett’s Vanilla is used to flavor 
both the cookies and the beverage. 
That is what makes them so deli- 
cious. For everyone eats for flavor. 
That is why wise cooks always use 
Burnett’s extracts. They are pure 
and carefully blended. They are 
always uniform in flavor. 


Vanilla Cookies 
\§ cup shortening \ teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 3-3% cups flour 
l egg 3 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons vanilla }¢ cup sweet milk 





Cream shortening and sugar together. Add 
beaten egg and vanilla. Beat well and add milk 
alternately with three cups of flour sifted with 
other dry ingredients. Add more flour if neces- 
sary to make a stiff dough. Chill half an hour 
or more in the refrigerator and then roll 4 
to 4 inch thick on a slightly floured surface. 
Cut into fancy shapes and bake on a greased 
sheet in a moderate oven 400° F. eight or ten 
minutes. Decorate or frost all over with col- 


ored frosting. 


Confectioner’s Colored 
Frosting 
1 cup confectioner’s sugar 
2 teaspoons boiling water 
Y, color tab dissolved in 
1 teaspoon warm water 
1¢ teaspoon vanilla 
Y{ teaspoon lemon flavoring 


Stir boiling water into the sugar and add 
dissolved coloring. Use to decorate cookies by 
dropping from tip of teaspoon. Add a few more 
drops of water if necessary to thin frosting. To 
frost the cookies all over, use four times the 
above recipe and after frosting sprinkle cook- 
ies with chopped almonds. 





Russian Chocolate 
1 pint hot cocoa or 1 teaspoon vanilla 
chocolate beverage 14 cup whipped cream 
1 pint fresh hot coffee 14 teaspoon vanilla 
Combine cocoa and coffee, add one teaspoon 
vanilla and pour into tall glasses. Garnish with 
whipped cream flavored with vanilla. For acold 
drink, pour overcracked ice arranged in glasses. 


These reci; tested and approved by 
Deed tisancknanlen Institute 


Send 10 cents for 
"Doubly Delicious Desserts” 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street .*. Boston, Mass. 
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closet and noting one’s needs in that 
line is a task to be commended, but 
when it is scheduled for a day already 
filled with required duties, it does not 
make for efficient use of time. The 
day in that household will not be an 
eight or a nine hour one. 

Closely related to using the wrong 
time to schedule a task is using min- 
utes for tasks where seconds might do, 
or where, at least, minutes might be 
reduced. 

Even with reasonable standards set 
and with efficient use made of time 
there are frequently points overlooked 
which might mean better planning of 
time. For instance, we can ask our- 
selves the question: 

Do I Work for Efficient Management 

of Equipment? 

“Let your head save your heels’’ is 
a saying which most of us have heard 
from childhood. To say it is easier 
than to do it, however, for habit is 
strong with most of us, and we tend 
to work with any arrangement that 
we are used to rather than adopt new 
ones that are more efficient. How 
many times does one open two cup- 
board doors instead of one, or take 
extra steps because the coffee pot and 
coffee can are not placed together, use 
added minutes because dust cloths are 
not provided at more than one center 
in the house, or because receptacles 
for trash are not found in every room 
where waste accumulates? 

What arrangement of utensils in the 
kitchen is made so that those used 
most frequently are in the most con- 
venient spot? What management of 
food supplies is made both in cup- 
boards and in refrigerator which ne- 
cessitates the least moving of one ar- 
ticle to find another? I can remember 
hunting regularly for months for 
baking powder, soda, and spices hid- 
den behind powdered sugar cartons 
and packages of cereal before I was 
relieved from this bondage by a small 
shelf at the back of the cupboard ex- 
tending out the width of the spice 
boxes and high enough up to be seen 
over the other food supplies. 

No discussion of arrangement as a 
means of helping to manage time is 
complete without a word for the im- 
portance of arranging equipment so 
that children can use it easily and 
independently. Low hooks, conven- 
ient drawer space, accessible tooth 
brushes, and a place for toys con- 
tribute much to the good management 
of time to say nothing of the develop- 
ment of the children. 

If homemakers could bring them- 
selves to observing arrangement of 
equipment for a day every few 
months, they would undoubtedly find 
this a means to the saving of consider- 
able time. 

Significant as is arrangement in 
the whole problem of saving work, 
probably there is no way in which 
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more labor may be saved than in the 
provision of labor saving devices. One 
should be able to answer in the 
affirmative, the question: 


Do I Provide Myself With the Easily 
Available Labor Saving Devices? 

It is easily understood how many 
labor and time saving devices are out 
of the reach of the pocket-books of 
many, but the inability to buy such 
equipment is frequently made the 
excuse for not having more which is 
easily available. Many labor saving 
devices cost nothing save thought or 
ingenuity. Others cost but a few 
cents. Checking a partial list of sug- 
gested labor and time savers like the 
following is likely to reveal some defi- 
nite lacks in more than one kitchen. 

Paper napkins cut in small pieces conven- 

ient for greasing dishes or wiping greasy 
dishes before washing. 

Egg slicer which slices egg with one stroke. 

Short handled or broken teaspoon in the 

baking powder can. 

A measuring cup in the flour bin and an- 

other in the sugar can. 

A grapefruit knife for fruit and for hollow- 

ing out tomatoes and the small green 
squash for baking. 


A ladle for dishing soup and other liquids. 


A strawberry huller. 


A quart measure. Many a person mea- [ 


sures out a cup four times when a quart 
measure would reduce the labor 75 per 
cent. 

Scissors for many purposes. 

A funnel for increasing the ease of pouring 
liquids from one container to another. 

Pad and pencil handy. 

Needle, heavy thread and thimble ready 
for food sewing 

A small board an 6 by 12 inches) for 
use in slicing bread, dicing vegetables, 
and other purposes. 
easily washed and easily accessible. 


One cannot leave the matter of | 
managing to save work without en- 
tering into the psychological aspects 


of homemaking and asking: 


Do I Rid Myself of Small Irritations? 


The saying, “It is the last straw | 


that breaks the camel’s back” might 
well be translated into “It is the petty 
irritation that destroys the home- 
maker’s efficiency.” 


Doors that stick, curtains that do 


not pull straight, furnishings that are 
always out of place may, in them- 
selves, be of small importance, but the 
constant irritation they cause in- 
creases the energy expended and 
hence affects the work accomplished. 

Managing to save work is, in the 
end, a matter of analyzing, planning 


—and even plotting—and executing. | 


Analyzing to see that reasonable 
standards are set up and essential 
things done first; planning for labor 
and time saving arrangements and 
for the accumulation of the simpler 
labor saving devices at least; plotting 
to gain the cooperation of family 
members to the end of saving work; 
and finally living by the plans made 
and standards set. All these must ul- 
timately manage to reduce labor. 
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Modern diet so often fails to provide all 
the bulk needed by your system for regu- 
lar, complete elimination of waste from 
the digestive tract. Whole bran provides 
this bulk — a new relief for constipation 
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VVho’d have thought whole bran 


ERE at last is the full strength bran 
that you will like to eat because of its 
wonderful flavor. Perhaps you’ve been neg- 
lecting the bulk part of your diet so often 
needed to combat constipation — so neces- 
sary in modern diets in which bulk is over- 
looked. But here is the good news you 
probably have been waiting for. Forget all 
about “duty,” now, and just eat Post’s Whole 
Bran because it’s so delicious. No full 
strength bran cereal is more effective in 
cleansing the system of health-destroying, 


Posts 





A Product of General Foods Corporation 


could taste so good?! 


beauty-destroying digestive wastes. And no 
full bulk bran has ever before had such 
crisp, delicate flavor. Eat it as a cereal with 
milk or cream and try it in muffins, the 
best you ever met in the morning. Turn 
over a new leaf today and get full bulk 
bran benefits plus delightful flavor. 





Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Whole 
Bran. If your case is abnormal, consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow his advice 


© 1980, G. F. Corp. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY — PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





General Foods Sales Co., Inc. Dept. 4030 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of 
Post’s Whole Bran. 
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cA Suggestion 


IF you like the “Kitchen 


and the other 


features of this all-western 
magazine, won’t you please 
tell your friends and neigh- 


it? We want 


every home-loving family in 
the West to know and like 
the fast-growing New Sunset. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 







Italian Macaroni Pie 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


34 pound of macaroni ¥ cupful or more of solid-pack 
V4 pound of cold cooked lamb tomatoes 
1 onion, sliced thin Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 

Grated cheese 


Buttered bread crumbs 

Break the macaroni into small pieces and boil in salted water until 
tender. Drain and let cool slightly. Cut the cooked lamb into thin slices; 
peel and slice the onion. Line a buttered pie pan (of oven glass or oven 
china) with half of the cooked macaroni, and lay in it the slices of meat. 
Over this arrange sliced onion and the solid pieces of canned tomato, and 
season to taste with salt and pepper and a few grains of nutmeg. Cover 
with the remainder of the macaroni, adding a little tomato juice if it seems 
to be needed. Sprinkle the top with grated cheese and cover all with 
buttered bread crumbs. Bake for 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). Serve with a green salad and French bread.—Mrs. P. C. S., 
Long Beach, California. 

Raw Carrot Salad 
2 cupfuls of raw carrots, chopped fine 34 cupful of cocoanut 
1 small can of crushed pineapple Mayonnaise 

Drain the pineapple thoroughly, mix with the carrots, and place in the 
refrigerator. Chill the mayonnaise (made by the following recipe, if you 
wish). Just before serving add the cocoanut and mayonnaise to the first 
mixture, and place on lettuce leaves, topping with a spoonful of mayon- 
naise to which has been added green vegetable coloring. Sprinkle with 
chopped nuts. Here is the mayonnaise recipe: 


Mayonnaise 


Break a whole egg into a bowl, and beat slightly with a rotary egg 
beater. Add 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice, 14 teaspoonful of salt, and 
14 teaspoonful of paprika. Add salad oil slowly until mixture is of right 
consistency, beating meanwhile with rotary egg beater. After stopping 
the addition of oil, continue to beat for a few more minutes. Keep in a 
cool place.—M. S., Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico. 


Lemon Fluff 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of nutmeg 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


11% cupfuls of sugar 

¥4 eupful of cornstarch 

3 cupfuls of boiling water 

2 eggs, separated Whipped cream 

Juice of 1 lemon Maraschino cherries or rubyettes 

Sift the sugar and cornstarch together into a sauce pan, add the boiling 
water, and cook slowly, stirring, until clear. Add the beaten egg yolks 
carefully stirring so that they do not lump, return to the fire, and cook 
2 minutes longer. Have ready the egg whites, beaten stiff, in a large bowl. 
Pour the hot mixture over them and whip all briskly, as in making boiled 
icing. Add the lemon juice, salt, nutmeg, and butter, and beat until the 
butter is melted. Chill, and serve in tall glasses, topped with a spoonful 
of whipped cream and a cherry or rubyette.—Mrs. M. E. R., Silverton, 
Oregon. 
Potato Flitters 
3 large potatoes 1 cupful of milk 
1 egg 144 cupfuls of flour 
Yj teaspoonful of salt 
Pare and wash the potatoes, and dry them with a cloth. Cut them into 

round slices about Y%inch thick. Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg and 
milk, and beat until a smooth batter is formed. Dip the slices of potato 
in the batter and fry them in deep fat (390 degrees on the frying ther- 
mometer) to a golden brown. Drain on paper towels, sprinkle with salt, 
and serve very hot.—Mrs. R. G. P., Veradale, Washington. 
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Bouillon with Avocado 
You may think this sounds a bit “queer,” but I assure you it is as 
delicious as it is simple to make. The ingredients required are: 


1 can of chicken broth Additional salt to taste 
1 can of water Avocado, cubed 

¥ can of clear clam bouillon Whipped cream 

Salted cooking sherry Parsley and paprika 


Mix the chicken broth, water, and clam broth, and heat piping hot. 
Peel and cube the avocado, and put a spoonful into each bouillon cup. 
Just before removing the broth from the fire, add a tablespoonful or two 
of salted cooking sherry, and a little more salt if necessary. Pour the very 
hot broth over the avocado cubes, top with whipped cream, and sprinkle 
with paprika and a bit of parsley, chopped fine. Serve with crisp salted 
wafers.—Mrs. J. P. R., San Francisco, California. 


Baked Vegetables 


6 carrots 11% cupfuls of thin white sauce 
6 potatoes Salt and pepper 
6 onions 1 tablespoonful of butter 


Peel and slice the potatoes and carrots, and mince the onions. Mix all 
together, season with salt and pepper to taste, and put into an oiled 
baking-dish. Pour the thin white sauce over all, dot with butter, and 
sprinkle with paprika. Cover, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
until tender or about 114 to 14% hours.—Mrs. E. T., Bothell, Washington. 


Prune Pudding 
1 cupful of chopped cooked prunes 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥ cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts 4 cupful of bread crumbs 
¥ cupful of milk 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 


VY teaspoonful of salt 
Mix the ingredients in the order given and pour into a greased baking- 
dish. Place in a pan of hot water and bake until firm. Serve either hot or 
cold with cream.—Mrs. M. G., Berkeley, California. 


Rice-Nut Loaf 
1 cupful of boiled rice ¥4 cupful of walnuts 
1 cupful of bread crumbs Y cupful of cheese 
¥ cupful of ground celery 2 eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
Mix the ingredients all together, put into an oiled casserole or bread 
pan, and bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Turn out 
and serve with tomato sauce, cheese sauce, or plain cream sauce, well- 
seasoned.—Mrrs. E. L., Buckley, Washington. 


Caramel Cake 
This caramel cake has a very unusual texture, due to the manner of 
combining the ingredients. For three large layers, the following ma- 
terials are needed: 


1 cupful of shortening 1 cupful of milk 
2 cupfuls of sugar 3 cupfuls of flour 
8 egg whites, unbeaten 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Cream the shortening well, add the sugar, and cream until fairly well 
mixed. Then drop in one unbeaten egg white at a time, and cream enough 
to mix well before adding another. Sift the flour and baking powder to- 
gether four times, and add this alternately with the milk. Bake in three 
layer pans in a moderately slow oven (350 degrees) about 25 minutes. 
Frost, when cool, with an icing made as follows: 


Caramel Icing 
1-pound package of brown sugar Enough evaporated milk to dissolve 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter the sugar 
Mix the ingredients and cook slowly until a soft ball is formed when a 

bit of the syrup is dropped into cold water. Remove from the fire, allow 
to cool for a few minutes, then add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla and beat a 
very little. Spread liberally, and arrange walnut halves between the 
layers and on top.—A. M. L., Hillsboro, New Mexico. 
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*An Invitation 


ILL you share your fav- 

orite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset, through the Kitch- 
en Cabinet? $1 is paid for 
every recipe published. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 
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AUTOMATIC HEAT 
e & © with 
an EXTRA ROOM 














waiting for you to use. Your base- 

ment can become a livable room— 
suitable for a playroom, den, workshop, 
gymnasium or any other use. 


Tesi is an extra room in your home 


There is no soot, no dirt, no fuel storage, 
no ash removal, no noise. Ideal Gas 
Boilers burn noiselessly, cleanly and 
efficiently. And they automatically keep 
your home at just the temperature de- 
sired without any attention from season's 
beginning to season's end. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 
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Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th St., New York 
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Sunset 


Heating 


We have a wood and coal furnace in our 
house that heats wonderfully. Our only ob- 
jection to it is the nuisance of building fires. 
Can you tell me if there is some not-too-ex- 
pensive way of making it automatic?—Mrs. 
A. C. MeM., Edmonds, Washington. 

Consultation: You can install a gas 
burner, an oil burner, or an automatic 
coal burner. The greatest economy 
of operation and type of burner will 
depend largely on the fuel cost locally. 
It is my understanding that an auto- 
matic coal stoker can be installed for 
less than $300, and if fine coal can be 
purchased under $10 per ton, it is a 
very economical method of operation 
and installation—Architect. 


Rain Pipes 

I am putting new rain water pipes and 
gutters on my house to replace the materials 
that have rusted and are leaking. What ma- 
terials would you advise me to use? Some of 
the zine or galvanized iron around the rear 
is still in excellent condition and I will not 
replace it.—R. L., Red Bluff, California. 

Consultation: Galvanized iron such 
as you probably now have must be 
kept painted. If kept painted prop- 
erly with one coat of metal primer and 
two coats of lead and oil, it will last 
many years. Copper is being used on 
many homes today. If, however, you 
have iron on some parts of your house, 
copper cannot be joined to it, and, 
unless well separated or insulated, 
these materials will set up an electro- 
lytic action and decompose. Lead 
coated or lead-clad steel is a new ma- 
terial that is inexpensive and does not 
require painting.—Architect. 


@ @ 


Log Cabins 


I want to build a log cabin in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. Cutting logs, I find, is 
rather expensive and I wondered if there are 
on the market cut logs that I can use and 
nail over a wood frame. Would these be less 
costly than full logs lapped at the corners?— 
H. L., Los Gatos, California. 


Consultation: 1 believe it will be 
less expensive to use siding cut to 
imitate logs. There will probably be a 


| saving both in lumber and labor. The 


local mills can order for you, from 
northern lumber mills, split logs: that 
is, slabs cut from logs with the bark 
stripped off. I am sending you the 
addresses of companies that handle 
such siding.—Architect. 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 
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Homes 


Roofing 


Our gravel roof is leaking and the man who 
put it on and guaranteed it has left town. 
We are going to put a new roof on and want 
to know how to be sure we will get a proper 
piece of work done.—J. F. L., Medford, 


Oregon. 

Consultation: Guarantees of itiner- 
ant roofing contractors are not of 
much value. Get a specification by 
writing to the wilt cturer of the 
roofing material you propose using. 
Architects are now in many cases 
specifying that the composition roofs 
be put on according to specifications 
of the manufacturer and guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. In this way 
you have a well established, perma- 
nent institution behind the material 
and a guaranty that it is put on prop- 
erly. (Ten year specification roofs 
only are guaranteed by manufac- 
turers.)—Architect. 


® ® 
How to ‘‘Indian-Make’’ 


the Interior 


My husband and I expect to build a new 
home sometime within the next six months. 
It will be a Spanish bungalow with the en- 
trance leading through a large patio. My 
husband is a landscape architect, 80 we know 
just how we want the exterior to look, but I 
am a bit puzzled about how to finish the 
interior. I am very anxious to have this 
finished completely Spanish as to woodwork 
and wall finish in both material and colors. 
Will you kindly give me some suggestions or 
tell me where I may be able to secure just 
this information?—Mrs. J. E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Consultation: The type of house 
you are planning to build is quite ap- 
propriate to your country, and has 
gained popularity throughout the Pa- 
cific Southwest. I would suggest that 
you work out the style to be Indian 
or Mexican Spanish. 

This is how to do it: Make every- 
thing just as simple as possible. All 
finish should be as nearly natural as 
possible. When you trowel on the 
plaster on the interior walls, do not 
use a long straight edge, but rather a 
long hand stroke with the trowel 
Give the surface the effect of being 
plastered over rubble stone or adobe 
bricks. It should look like the surface 
of oily water. Avoid a bumpy sur- 
face. You can get a good finish on 
plaster by sizing the walls with var- 
nish size and then going over with 
light brown glazing liquid wiped off 
in places. When dry, paint the sur- 
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face with liquid wax or clear lacquer 
and you will get a parchment effect. 
If you do not object to a slight rub- 
bing off, you can fresco the walls just 
before they are dry with a wash of 
lime and water colored with special 
earth or mineral colors. Consult a 
painter if you are not sure about how 
to mix these materials. 

Finish the woodwork with a light 
umber brown color in oil or acid stain. 
Hand plane or adz all the rafters if you 
can. In other words, make your house 
look “Indian made.”—Architect. 

@ © 


Insulation 


We are preparing to build in the spring 
here in the San Joaquin Valley and would 
like to have some data on how we might best 
build a cool house for the long hot summer 
months. We should like to use either brick 
or stucco.—A. L. G., Visalia, California. 

Consultation: Sunset will soon pub- 
lish plans and descriptions of a house 
in Fresno in which the problems of 
insulation have been solved _ nicely. 
Also, by writing to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., you can obtain a booklet on the 
whole subject of insulation for heat 
and cold. 

I have found that one can obtain 
satisfactory insulation with either a 
masonry house or a stucco house.— 
Architect. 
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eeping Walls Chee 


I have had to repaper my house because of 
dirt which has collected on the walls over all 
the radiators. I would like to prevent this 
happening again after the house is done 
over. What causes this? Could you advise 
me if there is some way the radiators can be 
fixed?—R. C., Modesto, California. 

Consultation: The warm radiators 
set up currents of moving air in the 
room. The heavy cold air at the floor 
becomes heated by the radiator and 
rises to the ceiling. These currents are 
most pronounced directly above the 
radiators where they hit the wall 
directly. The dust particles are in the 
air and, being carried, lodge on the 
rough wall surface above the radia- 
tors. If you will place a metal deflec- 
tor-hood behind and over the radiator 
it will tend to direct the air currents 
away from the wall and will remedy 
this condition. If the inside of the 
hood, which is a little rough, is. wiped 
with oil, it will then collect some of the 
dust as it passes. It can be cleaned 
periodically. ‘In many new houses 
concealed heaters, built into the 
walls, are being used; in such cases the 
air can be filtered and dust collected 
in the wall duct.—Architect. 





Next Month 


In the November Sunset Mr. 
Garren will discuss “What's 
New in Plumbing.” 
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 \Gaaunte Foops te RVGE 
for Young Hopefuls 
and Their Elders 


Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING 
STANDARDS 
for your home... 
greater convenience, 
Safety and economy. 
Write for Booklet 


HE perfection of electric refrigeration 
gi pe you dependable food preservation. 
It constantly safeguards foods against the 
dangers that lurk in food spoilage...a health 
insurance for your family. 


Modern electric re- 
frigeration in your 
home offers you new 
measures of conven- 
ience, a maximum of 
cleanliness and sani- 
tation...greater econ- 
omies in proper 
food preservation! 


Electric refrigeration 
maintains a uniform 
temperature that is 
always below fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit . . . 
the point at which 
perishable foods 
become subject to 
danger of spoilage. 





“Electricity costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
«««BUREAU>>> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


447 Sutter Street 





PLAN NOW 











uilso, Oklahoma Lawn 






Protect 
your Landscaping 
with Thompson 
Sprinkling Systems 


HETHER you are 

building a home or 
renovating your grounds, 
plan nowto insure the per- 
manent beauty of your 
landscaping. 


Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling Systems 
guarantee your grounds 
a one hundred percent 
rain-like coverage when 
you need it. A mere turn 
of the hand and a host of 
scientifically designed 
sprays sprinkle every inch 
of ground like a gentle 
April shower. 


Your estate...whether al- 
ready established or to be 
..needs the correct sprin- 
kling that is assured by the 
Thompson method...Pres- 
ent lawns not damaged by 
installations... No danger 
of freezing in winter. 





THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


2251 East Seventh Street, 
los Angeles, Calif. 


Without obligations please send me 
your brochure “The Lown Beautiful” 


Nome 











325 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 





Address 





City. State 
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Electricity Brings Light 
and Leisure 
(Continued from page 29) 


economy or by arrangement. Plugs for 
lamps are best placed about 18 inches 
above the floor where they are con- 
venient to reach. Avoid dangling and 
scattered cords. It is well to remem- 
ber that plugs and switches behind 
doors are difficult to find and use, and 
wall brackets behind doors prevent 
their opening back against the wall. 
Plugs in kitchens and baths and 
breakfast rooms or where used for 
working table appliances should be 
above table top height, or 48 inches 


| above the floor. 


A proper layout of plugs can be 
made only when one considers the 


| appliances to be put into use. Most 
| of the house appliances are portable 
| or movable, except electric stoves, 
| kitchen fans, furnace burner motors, 
| or wall heaters. Portable appliances 


used throughout the house are vacuum 
cleaners, lamps, floor waxers, portable 
heaters. In dining-rooms we _ use 


| toasters, percolators, waffle irons, 
| chafing dishes and other cooking ap- 
| pliances. In kitchens we have grind- 
| ers, cutters and oven roasters, squeez- 


ers, slicers and morning toasters. 
Electrically operated refrigerators 
seem to have become an institution of 
social as well as culinary use. On 
porches and in laundries we have 

washers, ironers, and wringers. In 
baths and dressing rooms we use 
heaters, immersion heaters, and tools 
of beauty culture into which I have 
not inquired. Outside uses are lighted 
house numbers, Christmas trees, lawn 


| mowers, lanterns and garden lights. 


Flood lighting has gained some favor. 
It should, however, be used with dis- 
cretion and reserve or it may become 
akin to loud speakers on airplanes. 


[". is well to consider that lamp 
wires carried across doorways are 
useful on April Fool’s day only, that 
wires and plugs under windows are 
in the way at times (I have seen them 


| become short circuited from sudden 


rains entering an open window). 
Cords under rugs make a surface to 
wear out under walking, and furnish 
an excellent fire hazard as well. Elec- 
tric iron plugs are too often the 
kitchen curse. How often have you 
while ironing done a western roping 
act when the pot boiled over? Put 
the plug high up at the ironing hand 
side of the board. 

Now that we have listed all the re- 
quirements, all the conveniences, all 
the outlets, how are they supplied? 
Wires are to electric outlets what 
water pipes are to plumbing fixtures. 
If the pipe is too small, no water. If 
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TELLS HOW TO 
Make Old Kitchens 
Modern... Like This! 


A FREE BOOKLET shows how mod- 
ernizing costs so little... how easy itis 
to make your present kitchen cheerfully 
attractive, and ever so convenient! 

Designs that harmonize... equipment 
that meets your needs, all described in 
“Modern Kitchen Planning”. Simply fill 
in the coupon below and the booklet is 
yours... without charge or obligation. 


EERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY | $-10 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 


Name 
Address 
ee a ee 











THE TWO 
BEST IN 
THE WEST e 


Pacific Sportsman 


The exclusive Western Boating, 
Hunting and Fishing Magazine. 
Covers all phases of Yachting. 


Sunset Magazine 


The exclusive Western garden and 
home Magazine. Nothing dear to 
Western home life is over-looked in 
SUNSET?’S effort to serve the West 
as it should be served. 


Both Only $2.25 


(Save 75 cents). 


aA IAA Arial ial Le Le AA ALA iA id el el a a A A A aS 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 

1045 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 

Enclosed is $2.25. Please send me SUNSET 
and Pacific Sportsman for one year each in 
accordance with your offer. 
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the wires are too small, no juice. 
Same idea! You cannot operate a 
house electrically, no matter how 
complete, unless your wiring will 
carry the load. Wire all plug circuits 
independent of light circuits. Do not 
place over 8 plugs to each circuit. On 
light circuits do not use over 660 
watts in total lamp load. Use as a 
minimum No. 12 wire on plug cir- 
cuits and No. 14 wire on light circuits. 
If rooms are large, where possible di- 
vide the circuits and then, if a fuse 
blows out, the room need not be in 
total darkness. 

Put door bells and buzzers on a 
transformer. Do not use batteries. 
Persons having electric fuses outside 
or under a house have discovered it is 
usually cold and dark and raining 
when the fuse blows out. The proper 
installation is a small circuit fuse 
cabinet flush with the wall in the hall 
or closet, with the circuits marked. 

Stoves must be wired separately. 
Usually they are on a 7 to 9 kilowatt 
load and require three No. 6 wires and 
a special switch. Heaters should be 
wired for by manufacturers’ instruc- 
tions or according to load. Refriger- 
ators are used to contain perishable 
foods. Place them on a separate cir- 
cuit, not affected by lights or other 
appliances. Install the service switch, 
feed wires and panel board larger than 
necessary so you can increase the load 
or circuits without removal and loss of 
existing wiring materials. About two 
extra circuits open on a board will 
suffice for ordinary expansion. 


OW, if you have an architect, he 

will know these things and pro- 
vide for them. It would of course be a 
help if you could inform him of what 
you consider your requirements. In 
large cities the building laws offer a 
very meager measure of protection. I 
would advise, in the absence of an 
architect, that the person building 
consult or seek information from one 
of the large electrical products manu- 
facturers or the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The telephone and 
power companies in most large cities 
maintain engineering departments to 
give advice freely. Seek advice before 
you build. It will save expense and 
disappointment as well as time. 








to know that the meat of an Eng- 
lish walnut, rubbed over a scar in 
your mahogany furniture, will 
camouflage it beyond notice, ex- 
cept upon close examination. 
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re you 


doing the new 


exercises 
ON THE 


FLOOR 


4a Because if you are, you know ALL 
about dirt on the floors and are 
anxious for this remedy. 





To seal over the thousand little cracks 
and “pockets” where dirt lodges in every 
floor, do this: Wash the floor first. (You'll 
never have to do it again.) Then spread 
a thin coat of Johnson’s Wax with the 
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Wax Applier or soft cloth—your 
hands won't be soiled in either case— 
and let it dry a few minutes. The wax 
will dry hard, filling every crack. 


Take the new Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher— every home should have one 
but if yours has not your dealer around 
the corner rents it by the day for very 
little—and polish the floor until it 
glistens—with no glare but with a rich 
subdued satiny lustre. 


The wax finish, then, is so dry that dirt 
simply can’t stick to it. So smooth you 
can whisk the dust off. And so hard 
that traffic can’t mar the varnish or 
shellac or lacquer heneath. 


The new Johnson Household Polisher. Plugs into any light 
socket— A.C. or D.C. Your dealer will rent the machine, 
deliver it, and call for it — for $2 a day. @ Price - with 
complete floor maintenance outfit—Wax Applier, Floor 
Duster, Liquid and Paste Wax—$39.50. 























To try this polish on your floor— 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SS10, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send 25¢ can of Johnson’s Wax. Enclosed is 
10c (stamps or coin) to defray part’ of cost and postage. 









Name 












Address. 
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dries snow-white 


ARE you puzzled by the way 
white wash dries gray? Hard water— 


fl fiat 
il tin) 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


Soften the water — 
then your white wash 


arsh alkalis— 


causes all the trouble. These alkalis 
combine with soap and dirt, to make 
a gray scum almost impossible to 
scrub or rinse away. 

But soften the water with Melo! 
Two or three tablespoonfuls in a 
washtub will make the hardest water 
instantly soft. Suds will pile up—rich, 
thick and lasting. Less soap will be 
needed. Rinsing will be quick and 
thorough, and when your white wash 
dries, it will be whiter than it ever 


Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and clean- 
ing operation, and saves tender hands 
from irritation. It adds comfort and 
satisfaction to the bath. Melo is sold 
by your grocer in convenient cans— 
10c (slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. (4lso makers of Sani- 


MELO 

WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MELO IS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS = 
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js Soe A) ROCK-A’BYE 
Saite: 


What a treat for little folks! 
Thousands already in use. 
Made of seasoned hardwood, 
reinforced with steel. Cannot 
twist around, and baby cannot 
fall out. Has tray for play- 
things. Various colors. At 
dealers everywhere, or by ex- 
press, $5. Write for Nursery 
Specialties Catalog, free. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2701 N. Leffingwell 





St. Louis, Mo. 











Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Positive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise, 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 

Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 

$ 5 .00 


W. P. Sellers 


311 SO. PALM AVE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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When 
Quinces Ripen 


by Jeannette Cramer 


your | | Moosr of our fruits, when they 


come from the tree or vine 


| are ready to eat, but only when it has 


been through a few finishing processes 
does the fuzzy yellow quince come 


| into its own. Even in its cooking it is 


a bit uncertain of temper, but, like 
many such individuals, is very, very 


| good when properly handled. 


Proper handling for the quince 
means first scrubbing off the cotton- 
like outer wrap that clings so stub- 


| bornly to the skin. For jelly making 


there is no reason to peel quinces, 
joyous news, because the fruit, even 
when really ripe, is quite firm. The 
seeds, however, should be removed 


| always. 


Quince seeds and their surrounding 
cavities are full of a gummy sub- 


| stance that prevents the making of 
| tender jelly, so even if we are accus- 
| tomed to leaving in the cores of ap- 
| ples, even making jelly out of the 





cores and peeling of sauce apples, 
we must remember that cousin 
quince does not share all of the family 
characteristics. Indeed, it is disas- 
trous to leave in these cores. 

A large proportion of natural pectin 
places the quince near the top of the 
list of jelly making fruits. The flavor 
is a bit too pronounced to be pleasing 
to many people, so combinations of 
quince and other fruits are in order. 
Apples are the most natural accom- 
paniment, especially tart apples, the 
two fruits used in equal amounts. The 
flavor of grapes also blends well with 
quinces, and so does that of cranber- 
ries. All these three are likewise rich 
in the natural jellying pectin, so little 
adjustment of sugar proportion is 
needed. 

Quinces have perhaps the least 
amount of juice of all the jelly-making 
fruits, so we add water plentifully 
when they are put on to cook. After 
the fruit has been scrubbed, quartered 
or cut in eighths, and cored, it is 
heaped in a preserving kettle and 
enough water added to float it. This 
seems to be a great deal, but by the 
time the fruit is tender, much of the 
water has been absorbed, and the 
thickness of the juice when drained is 


just right. 


Each cupful of the quince and other 
fruit juice will need from 34 to % of a 
cupful of sugar to make it into tender, 
clear jelly, and quince juice alone 
requires an equal measure of sugar. 


If quick jelly is wanted, and com- | 


mercial pectin is to be used, the pro- 
portions should be determined from 
the recipes accompanying the package 
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or bottle of pectin, since each of these | 


preparations varies in its need for 
sugar. 
A deep, rich color is often preferred 


in quince preserves and jelly to the | 


clear amber. This is developed by 
long slow cooking, or by cooking 
under steam pressure. 

Quinces and apples are happy com- 
panions not only in jelly, but in other 
ways as well. 


Apple sauce becomes | 


new and delightfully different when a | 


little quince is added. One quince for 
half a dozen apples of equal size will 
be sufficient. Apple pies, likewise, 
may be varied by the addition of a 
little quince. 

There are any number of ways of 
using this good western fruit. Those 
who are really fond of the quince 
flavor will appreciate baked quinces. 
This is done, by coring, paring and 
slicing the fruit, and baking in a cas- 
serole with tight fitting cover. 


Baked Quinces 

6 medium quinces 

11% cupfuls of water 

1 cupful of sugar 

Pare, core and slice the quinces into 

a casserole, add the water and sugar, 
cover, and bake very slowly until the 
fruit is tender and a deep red color. 


If the water evaporates, add a little 


from time to time to insure enough 
syrup to surround the fruit when it is 
served. 

But in preserves, jams and jellies, 
the quince is at its best. Combined 
with oranges in conserve it has an 
unusually good flavor. Serve this 
with hot biscuits or muffins for a 
Sunday night supper when you feel 
the need raion ol a bit different. 


Quince and Orange Conserve 

3% pounds of quinces, peeled and cored 

6 cupfuls of water 

4 medium oranges 

9 cupfuls of water 
Peel and core the fruit, weigh, then 
chop fine or put through the food 
chopper, and add the water. Add also 
the chopped rind of one of the 
oranges. Let cook until the fruit is 
tender. Then add the sugar and the 
juice of all the oranges. Let this sim- 
mer until it is thick and a few drops 
will jell when tried on a cold plate. 
Seal in small jars, or pour into clean, 
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hot glasses and cover immediately 
with hot paraffin. 

Quince honey is perhaps the most 
popular of all quince sweets. It should 


Smee ie een et enn 


Quince Honey 
4 large quinces 
4 cupfuls of water 
Sugar 


be almost clear, amber in color, and 
of the consistency of thick honey. 
_ I like best to seal the honey in small 
fruit jars. In this way it cannot mold. 


ca Peel and core the quinces, after 
€ pro- | washing them carefully. Drop the 
4 Sn ' quartered fruit into cold water to 
ackage | cover, and meanwhile cook the skins 
f re until tender in the water mentioned 
ed for above. Do not use the cores. Strain 
_ | the water from the skins, and into it 
eferred grate or grind the quinces. Measure 
to the F and add an equal amount of sugar. 
ed by Cook rapidly for 20 to 25 minutes, and 
ooking | <-al in small half pint jars. 
Quinces for preserves should be 
y Soe steamed or stewed until tender before 
1 other the sugar is added, for the sugar has a 
comes 


h tendency to harden the fruit fiber too 
on * much. If the fruit is stewed in the 





nce for clear water, this liquid should be 
ze will used for the making of the syrup to 
cewIse, follow. 
n of a 
Quince Preserves 
ays ot 4 pounds of peeled, cored and quar- 
Those tered quinces 
5 4 pounds of sugar 
quince Water 
vappanet Prepare the quinces as described 
g and above for honey making, separating 
acas- | the skins from the cores. Cover the 
skins with water and cook rapidly 
until tender. Strain this water and 
reserve it for making the syrup. 
In the meantime, steam the quinces 
' until they are barely tender. Add the 
esinto | sugar to the water, and then the fruit. 
sugar, | Let cook very slowly, to develop the 
til the desired red color, until the sugar has 
color. penetrated and the fruit appears 
little almost clear. Skim out and place in 
nough hot, sterilized jars; let the syrup boil 
nitis | down until there is just enough to fill 
| the jars, then seal. 
jellies, : 
:bined _ Quince Betty ; } 
—- on Arrange in a buttered baking dish 
» this alternate layers of fine bread crumbs 
for a and quince preserves, having the top 
u feel layer of crumbs. Pour over all a glass 
erent. | of strained honey, a glass of orange 
_ juice, and add a bit of candied ginger. 
oe Bake 20 minutes in a hot oven (400 
degrees). 
. then | “Dye 
- food 
dalso | 
f the | 
‘uit is 
id the 
$ sim- to keep old razor blades in 








an envelope or an aspirin 


drops box in the sewing kit. 


plate. 
clean, 
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FREE... .Write for 
“Swest SIXTEEN” . 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 

D. GhirardelliCo., 

g10 North Point St., 

San Francisco, i 























































The Milk she 
needs in the 
way she likes 


<— 





Getting small children to take the milk so essential to their 
growth and to the solid foundation of their health is all too 
often somewhat of a task... but it becomes easy and simple 
when that same milk is introduced in the form of Ghirar- 


delli’s Ground Chocolate. 


Use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate because its flavor is 
full and satisfying . . . and yet it is as convenient as cocoa! 
You don’t need to melt or grate it ... simply add a heaping 
tablespoonful for each cup, direct to the warm milk, stir 
briefly but thoroughly, bring just to a boil (but don’t boil it) 
and serve! 

Only ... be sure you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 


... balanced for nutritious flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


Jc HOCOLATE 
Say "Gear-ar-delly” 
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“Every floor 
and every piece 
of furniture can 
be wax polished 
—so quickly. .”’ 


OU have often admired the beautiful 

waxed floors in modern homes. Do 
you know that your floors can be given 
this same wax polish in just a few min- 
utes—for a few cents? 

It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can be given new beau- 
ty with this magic polish—Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against *scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 


Old English Wax 


j| Lovely Floors 


in 30 minutes 





why the rich, gleaming polish lasts for 
weeks and weeks. 

Old English Wax cleans the surface 
thoroughly and then polishes toa perfectly 
smooth and dry finish. New users are al- 
ways amazed at the little amount of dust 
which clings to Old English Wax polish. 
Your dusting becomes mere 
child’s play. 

Old English Liquid Wax is ideal ? 
for polishing furniture—it gives old (Qld 
furniture that modern wax-finish and 1; id 
preserves forever the satiny — = Wax 


i 





sheen of new furniture. (Ll. | 
Sold at paint, hardware, & 4 | 
drug, grocery, dept. stores. = — eed 
Made by The A. S. Boyle | Qld English | 
Co., Cin'ti, ©. U.S. Avs " [a 


Veg : 
and Windsor, Ont. Canada. | “ie 
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PERADIC™” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. Dept. 182 CHICAGO 














ROUT the PLAGUES 
in filthy drain pipes ..... 


@ Women who already own Hy-Force, the hot water Hy- 
draulic Drain Pipe Cleaner, make its use a part of the weekly 
housecleaning. A minute or two per drain pipe is sufficient 
to keep them free from refuse. . . 
absolutely clean and odorless, all 
the way to the sewer. Simple to 
use... .no muss... eliminates 
costly repair bills. SECURE 
YOUR HY-FORCE AT ONCE. 
$3.00 post paid by mail if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


M&M Sales & Mfg.Co.Inc. 


86A West Park Street 
Portland, Oregon 

















~ You Will Like 
SS. ‘The Silver Polish of 101 uses” 


\ Leaves a brilliant lasting lustre 
on silver, bath fixtures, mir- 
rors, windows, etc. Wonder- 
j) ful onnickel and glass of auto. 
No muss. Ask your dealer for 
Metalglas or send |0c to cover 
postage and packing trial tin. 










The Advantages of 
Automatic Control Cooking 


are yours with a 


THERMOSTOVE 
at one-fifth the cost 


Werks from light socket. Costs less 
complete than wiring for a range. 
And no equipment AT ANY PRICE 
can give you better quality cooking. 
Write for dealer’s name or Special 
Introductory Offer. 

Distributors Wanted 
Thermostove Corp., Ltd., 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Please send me particulars of your special offer. 








HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


French fried zucchini sung by 


after I moved from East to West, I tried 
it at home. My greatest trouble was 
in managing the elusive little round 
slices of the vegetable, which slipped 
through the spaces in my wire frying 


obvious: that if the zucchini were 
sliced lengthwise it could be managed 


t+ 
Do you know how to remove orange 
and grapefruit sections neatly, for 
salad, fruit cup, and the like? I learned 
by watching a salad girl in a hotel 
kitchen. First, you need a sharp knife, 


as you would peel an apple, removing 
both the rind and the membrane be- 
neath it. (Do not pull off the rind with 
your fingers.) The rest is equally 
simple. 


fruit lightly always, and remember to 
cut, rather than to pull or pry. 


; : 2 * 
Speaking of citrus fruits, I hope you 
have a really good reamer for pre- 


up-to-date kitchen I saw a woman 


squeezer that deserved no better fate 
than to be put into the nearest in- 


that of a good, heavy orange or grape- 


they are a snare and a delusion—but 
do provide yourself with a good tool 
for that everyday task. The elec- 
trically-operated reamers are splen- 


those, at least get a hand reamer with 
a good high “protuberance” with 
sharp edges, and a deep bow! that will 
hold a cupful or more of juice. 
+ & +k 

Have you scoured and scrubbed the 
inside of your enamelware coffee pot 
and tea pot to remove stains, but all 
to no avail? Again, “the easiest way 
is the best way.” Wash the pot and 
rinse it, then fill with cold water clear 
up to the rim. Add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of commercial chlorine 
solution and let stand for several 
minutes. The stains disappear as if 
by magic. Scald thoroughly and let 
stand in the open air until the chlorine 
odor disappears, which will be very 
shortly. Stained cups and bowls may 





also be cleaned by the same treatment. 


PAVING heard the praises of F 


various friends for the first few months | 


basket. Ordering the dish in a good : 
restaurant one day, I discovered the | 


much more quickly and easily, both | 
in the batter and in the frying kettle. 7 


and it must be sharp. Peel the fruit | 


Slip the knife blade down | 
beside one partition and up along the | 
other, removing neat little wedges of | 


cinerator. It would not hold the juice | 
of a self-respecting lemon, much less 






ve 
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fruit without difficulty. Handle the | 


paring your morning orange or grape- | 
fruit juice. Recently in an otherwise | 


using a hopelessly inadequate little | 


ie 


fruit. Beware of “trick” squeezers— | 


did, but if you aren’t ready for one of | 
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NG One-dish meals, to my mind, de- 
> mand bran or corn muffins along with 
) ) a crisp green salad to complement 
’ their goodness. Here is one of my fa- 
vorite recipes for Bran and Raisin 











aises of F 

sung by ba Muffins: ' 
;months | _ | cupful of bran; 34 cupful of white 
st, I tried |) flour; 4 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
ible was |) der; 34 teaspoonful of salt; 2 table- 
le round | spoonfuls of sugar; 1 tablespoonful of 
slipped | melted shortening; 14 cupful of seeded 
e frying |) raisins; 4 cupful of milk; 1 egg. 

/ a good F Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
sred the | der, salt and sugar. Stir in the bran, 
ni were | and the raisins. Beat the egg, add to 
nanaged | it the milk, and stir into the dry in- 
ly, both |, gredients. Add the melted fat, and 
> kettle, | beat just enough to mix thoroughly. 
‘ E Bake in well greased muffin tins in a 
- orange F hot oven (375 to 400 degrees) for 30 
tly, for | minutes. 

learned F _ + + : 

a hotel | Cinnamon is a flavor that is all too 


p knife, | seldom used. A sprinkle of cinnamon 
he fruit | or of cinnamon and nutmeg combined 


moving | makes fried apples even better than 
ane be- ; usual. A dash of cinnamon on top of 
nd with | the sweetened whipped cream that 
equally | you pile on banana fritters, baked 
. down | apples, or other hot desserts takes 
ong the | away the somewhat cloying taste of 
dges of the cream. And by the way, when I 


dle the | sprinkle cinnamon on the buttered 
nber to |, and sugared sheet of dough for cinna- 
mon rolls, I always put it into a tea 
strainer and thus sift it evenly over 
the entire surface. This little tip 


pe you S fete 

or pre- works equally well for sprinkling pow- 
grape- | dered sugar over brownies or date 
‘erwise | Sticks, or wherever powdered sugar 1s 


voman | required. 
> little + © @ ; 

er fate I have learned that the first prin- 
ast in. | Ciple in keeping nickel appliances 
e juice | bright and shining is to keep them 
sh less | dty.. The metal seems to have an 
grape- affinity for moisture, and will attract 
zers— | it from the air. It is this moisture 
—but | Which causes the nickel to turn 


aor 


d tool | cloudy. Wipe your nickel plated ap- 

elec. | pliances dry every couple of days and 

splen- | You will have little trouble in keeping 

one of | them bright. 

r with ; ' bt + ; 
with | Occasionally recipes are seen which 


at will | call for “left-over” coffee. I have 
found that this is not the best way to 
obtain a really good coffee flavor. I 
>dthe | make a strong infusion of coffee fresh 
e pot | for the occasion when I wish that fla- 





ut all | vor, and either use it hot or else cool 
t way | 't quickly and use immediately before 
t and | its fragrance disappears. 

clear | 7 % 

three | A soap shaker is a great help when 
lorine you are preparing a dye bath, whether 
veral the powdered or soap dyes are used. 
as if | Lie the dye in a little bag of cotton 
d let flannel, and put into the soap shaker. 
orine | [he dye may be dissolved more 
very quickly by shaking it about in the 
may water. This saves the hands from 
nent. contact with the dye, and no further 








straining is necessary—G. A. C. 
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AWAIZO. 


: is again playing 
for you over the 
radio as herald of 
Amaizo Products 


Amaizo # 


bay can again enjoy Don Amaizo’s violin and listen 
to his most recent thrilling adventures. And no less 
will you enjoy the superior quality of the Amaizo Syrups 
and other delectable products created for you by hissponsors. 
Quality is the unfailing keynote of everything bearing 
the Amaizo trademark. If your taste is for the best, you 
will be satisfied with nothing less than Amaizo quality. 


We suggest that you try Amaizo Golden Syrup for table 
use or Amaizo Crystal White Syrup in cooking. These 
syrups are highly beneficial for growing children, and pro- 
vide sweets with minimum of fattening effect for the adult. 


All grocers sell them, in cans of convenient sizes identi- 
fied by the Amaizo name and the gingham background 
design. They cost no more than ordinary syrups. 


| Amaizo 


J.) GOLDEN SYRUP... CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 
IN OW REA DY . Ca tex Other Amaizo Products 
Wey, ‘ Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
“The New Thought 


Amaizo Cane-and-Maple Syrup 
Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 

in Cooking”’ 

by Sara Treat 





. 









Shortening 

Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
Gravies, etc. 

Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry 
Use 





For housewives and hostesses who want 
to serve especially attractive and healthful 
salads, sandwiches, canapes, fried and saute 
dishes. Contains 210 tested recipes, with 
photographs and muchhelpful information. 


MISS HOWES, A:nerican Maize-Products Co. 
Substantially bound in stiff covers, it will 100 East 42nd Street, New York City| 


make a permanentaddition to your kitchen I enclose fourteen cents in stamps. Please send me 


4 

' 

' 

4 

‘ 

i 

‘ 

Py ' 
library. $ your new cook book, *“The New Thought in Cooking”’ by 

Your copy will be sent to you postpaid - Sara Treat. 

upon receipt of 14 cents in stamps to defray ' 
cost of packing and mailing. D  NGRE nan anni in oie oie sept e eset eee anaee 

‘ 
AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 1 Sittét ---------------2-02-0nennnnnennnnnnnnennnnnnneenceee 
New York... Chicago ' pe Oe a - 








TRAVEL 


PREAD your wishing carpet, step into the center of 

it, close your eyes and wish. Some wishes are going 
to come true, some, alas, may not, but wishing doesn’t 
hurt anyone and you never can tell, they just might ma- 
terialize. We hope yours does, for if it is anything like 
ours it is ever so thrilling. 

It was the map reproduced here.on the Travel Page 
that started us off. Now we are wishing by every sign 
we know—the first star, a four leaf clover, the new moon, 
Aladdin’s lamp, yes, we even scoured the country until 
we found a horseshoe. 

Follow the map’s dotted line, let your imagination 
carry you to these lands of legend and romance and see 
what it does to your wishbone. We imagine you'll be 
joining us in making wishes and plans, however remote, 
for just such a trip. If not this year—next, or the next, 
or the next. 

Because we believe that many SuNsET readers will 
want to know of this cruise we publish our answer to the 
following letter which comes from one of our Idaho friends. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 





If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 





SERVICE 





Tell us just what 








optional trips into the interiors of these tropical lands. | 

Have you ever heard of Tristan da Cunha? Few of us 
have. Yet you will visit this remote group of islands in 
the south Atlantic where 150 natives live in almost com- 
plete isolation. 

Then South Africa—the high veld, the low veld, the 
grassveld, the bushveld, the Karoo, kopjes and moun- 
tains, rivers of sand or rushing water, native kias, Dutch 
towns, mines, frenzied war dances. Africa, the primitive, 
side by side with Africa the modern. Cities, theatres, 
shops, race tracks, golf links, parks, avenues. Native life 
and modern life are curiously blended in the heart of 
Africa. 


you will stop first at Cape Town which is called the 
haven of rest between West, East and Antarctic. 
Then Port Elizabeth and Durban. Trips by rail will take 
you into the mysterious interior and up to the great gold 
mining city of Johannesburg where native oxcarts, British 
trams, and American limousines make their way through 
the same streets. 
Bulawayo, a spacious 





I am taking a real vacation 
this winter, the first in 15 
years, and I want to make it a 
good long one. I’ve always 
thought I’d like to see South 
Africa but your article on 
South America in the July 
Travel Page made me think 
I'd like to go there. Since I 
can’t make up my mind 
which to choose, will you 
send me information about 
trips to each place. I’d wel- 
come any suggestions you 
might have—Mr. L. L., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


You are trying to de- 
cide between two very 
fascinating countries and 
we agree that the choice 
is difficult. That is why 


we suggest a compromise 








sun-drenched town in the 
midst of the bushveld, is 
the trading center of the 
cattle and corn country. 
Wide streets are lined 
with shops whose bou- 
gainvillea-covered veran- 
das protect shoppers from 
the tropical sun. Smiling, 
barefooted natives serve 
you like magic. 

You will remember Ali 
Babaand his forty thieves 
when you visit Zanzibar 
where the trading, slave- 
raiding days of the Arabs 
have left their flavor. 

Aden in Arabia, the 
Red Sea, Port Sudan, 








including both, with a 
dash of Europe thrown 
in for final seasoning. 

Yes, it can be done in one long 
cruise which is being scheduled for 
this winter. The cruise ship leaves New York, January 
17, 1931, returning April 24. 

Imagine the joy of stepping aboard a great ocean liner 
with the knowledge that before your return you will have 
touched the shores and penetrated the coast regions of 
three continents—South America, Africa, and Europe. 

Down the east coast of South America you will stop at 
the fascinating cities of Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. There will be shore ex- 
cursions included in the general itinerary, with additional 
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Follow the dotted line to far away 
lands included in the itinerary of 
one cruise scheduled for this winter 


Port Tewfik, and finally 
Cairo, whose ancient civ- 
ilization is in such vivid contrast to 
the primitive life of southern Africa. 

The Mediterranean in springtime! 
What better climax to your trip? Alexandria, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar. Passengers have the choice of re- 
maining in Europe for an extended visit or returning di- 
rectly from Southampton to New York. The return ticket 
to New York is valid until December 31, 1931. 

I have mentioned only a few of the places you will see 
but the booklets I am sending will tell you more. The fare 
for this cruise is $1,450 up, depending upon the accommo- 
dations you choose. The booklets will tell you of these, 
too. As you look at the pictures and read of these strange 
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lands, surely you will be convinced 
that you must see them all. 


bob & 
To the Top of the 
United States 


Those motorists who like to pene- 
trate the high Sierra as far as possible 
by car and then shift to other means 
of locomotion are now able for the 
first time to ride horseback to “the 
top of the United States.” A new 
trail to the summit of Mt. Whitney, 
14,496 feet above sea level and the 
highest point in the continental 
United States, has just been com- 
pleted. 

+’ F & 


Desert Oasis 


If you are feeling the call of the 
desert, plan to spend some time at one 
of the many desert resorts during the 
late fall or winter months, for it is 
then that the desert is at its best. 
This Sunset reader has made a wise 
choice, we think. 

To the Travel Editor: 

I am taking my three-year-old son East 
to visit his grandmother this fall. I plan to 
go by way of Los Angeles and wish to take a 
side trip to Palm Springs for a week while I 
am in the South. Can you tell me how to go 
from Los Angeles to Palm Springs and what 
to see and do while there? Is the desert 
pleasant as early as the last of October? Also 
will you recommend a hotel to which I can 
write for accommodations? 

You so kindly helped me with my vaca- 
tion plans last year that I naturally turn to 
you for assistance with my travel problems. 
Thank you so much.—E. A. D., Everett, 
Washington. 

You are fortunate to be spending a 
week in Palm Springs, for certainly 
that desert resort has a charm all its 
own. It is the sort of place where 
there are many things to do or nothing 
to do, just as you choose. You will 
not have to dodge automobiles, wait 
for street cars, or crowd into elevators. 
You may be utterly lazy or take ad- 
vantage of all sorts of activities. 

If you care to, you may ride into 
the hills or across the mesa or around 
the canyon bridle paths; you may 
play tennis and swim in beautiful 

ools; you may picnic under palms or 
hike up Palm Canyon with its neigh- 
boring Murray and Andreas canyons 
filled with thousands of prehistoric 
palms. These canyons, as well as 
Tahquitz Canyon with its majestic 
rock formations and sparkling water- 
fall, are all subjects of Indian legend. 

A large part of the area surrounding 
Palm Springs is a reservation for the 
Cahuilla (Ko-we-ah) tribe of Indians 
who lend their own touch of color and 
interest to the region. 

There are short motor trips to be 
taken to the Date Gardens, Painted 
Canyon, Twenty-nine Palms, the 
Salton Sea, Imperial Valley and Old 
Mexico. Two well equipped airports 
are located on the outskirts of the 
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A GUARANTEED. 


INCOME 


For LIFE 








$250 a 


month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 


age 60, will 


It guarantees to you when you are60 
A Monthly Income for Life of $250.00 
which assures a return of at least $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 


of $33,750.00 


It guarantees in event of permanent 


total disability before age 60 


A Monthly Disability Income of . $250.00 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. 


do for you 


It guarantees upon death from any 


cause before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives, 

It guarantees upon death from ac- 


cidental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a 
month, payable at age 60. You may arrange 
to retire at other ages than 60 if vou wish. 
You may provide for yourself a Ketirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 

Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college. Money for emergencies. 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a 
financial problem which cannot be solved by 
this plan. 

A Retirement Income does not have to be 
paid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 
installments spread over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 

One of the great advantages of this plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute you 


iy 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


pay your first installment. As you continue 
to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
guaranteed. 


Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 
were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
to live on so long as the disability continued, 
even if it should last the rest of your life. 


We should like to send you an interesting 
28-page book called “How to Get the Things 
You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligation. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1930, P. M. L. I. CO. 








Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 537 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To GET THE THINGS You Want.” 





Business Address. 


Date of Birth 








Home Address 
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Boab hi 


A Travel Tour 
Unparalleled 


A famous fair-weather sea trip to 
the charming Cape Peninsula— 
historic landmarks—luscious fruits 
—gorgeous flowers... . Surf-riding 
and sun bathing at the gay seaside 
resorts of Muizenberg, East Lon- 
don, Port Elizabeth . . . . Oudt- 


shoorn—herds of ostrich and weird 





Cango Caves—Rock paintings of 


ancient Bushmen... . Kruger 

Park — world’s greatest natural 

ae’ ” 
LOO. << 


ciations of Oom Paul Kruger — 


. Pretoria, with its asso- 


nearby the great Premier Diamond 
Mine, largest man-made hole in 
the earth. . . . Johannesburg, 
“City of Gold’... Durban, ‘‘Siren 
City’? on the Indian Ocean, where 
East meets West—prancing ricksha 
boys in bizarre costumes... Primi- 
Zulu 


fantastic ceremonies. . . 


doctors, 
- Rhodes’ 
Tomb on a granite hill of the Ma- 


tive kraals, witch 


topos. ... Zimbabwe’s mysterious 


Ruins .... The sublime glory of 
Victoria Falls. . . . A superb cli- 
mate, blue skies, golden sunshine, 
and a wondrous pageant of scenic 
beauty. . . . Beautiful, progressive 
cities. . . . Modern railroads and 


motor roads. ... Excellent hotels. 


SPECIAL 
AROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent tours—full information 
from Director, South Africa Govern- 


ment Bureau, Dept. No. TH7, 11 Broad- 


way, New York City. 


a Ma, Remo 


I-1579 











usual hotel rooms. 
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town and in the village a prominent 
brokerage firm has established a pri- 
vate wire service furnishing daily 
stock reports. 

Palm Springs is noted for its ex- 
cellent resort hotels—El] Mirador, 
The Desert Inn, The Oasis, Dee Well 
Guest Ranch, and other fine h 
courts, and camps. Some offer cot- 
tage accommodations instead of the 
You will no doubt 
be interested to know, too, that 
several maintain play rooms and 
schools for little children where you 
may leave your son in competent 
hands when you wish to be free for a 
few hours. 


I am sending you a folder giving 


names, addresses, and rates of hotels. 
It is wise to make reservations in 
advance. 


You may reach Palm Springs by 


rail or motor coach from Los Angeles 


| or in buying your ticket East you may 


choose a transcontinental train which 
goes by way of Palm Springs, taking 
a stop-over there instead of making a 
side trip from Los Angeles. 
also an excellent highway (U. S. 99), 
should you wish to motor down. 


There is 


It is true that the desert is at its 


| best a little later but by the last of 
| October you will find it quite pleasant. 


bob fb 
For Motorists 


If you chance to be driving on the 


U.S. Highway 99, in the region of Mt. 
Shasta, Siskiyou County, California, 


| it will be worth your while to visit the 
| Mt. Shasta Hatchery which is said to 
| be the largest and most complete fish 
| hatchery in the world. Loch Leven, 


German brown, rainbow, and eastern 


| brook trout raised here are sent to all 





parts of the state to replenish the 
fishing streams. 


It is an interesting experience to see 


the equipment of this state establish- 
ment with its five main hatchery 
buildings, 464 hatching troughs and 
more than 30 outside ponds for the 
raising and retention of brooding 
stock. 


bob + 
Tipping Tactics 


The etiquette of tipping has come 


to be almost a science in itself. Much 

may be said upon the subject, but we 
offer here only a few suggestions about 
tipping with regard to train travel. 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 

As I have never traveled I know very 
little about what is expected of me. Please 
tell me when and how much to tip the por- 
ter, waiter, or taxicab driver. Any sugges- 
tions will be welcome. I am leaving for New 
York soon. Thank you very much for your 
reply.—Mrs. E. G.8., Pasadena, California. 

We are sure you will find that a 
trip across the country is not as diffi- 
cult as it seems. Porters and railroad 
officials are always glad to be of assis- 
tance and practically every station has 


otels, 
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An unclean toilet bowl is 


DANGEROUS 





1 Bem EE 





An unsanitary toilet bowl is an ever- 
present menace to the health of a house- 
hold. But such a danger is the simplest 
thing in the world to avoid. Merely 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
immediately the bowl is spotless. 

By the use of Sani-Flush all unpleasant 
odors are instantly eliminated, all germs 
are killed, and all incrustations are swept 
away. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Purchase a can of Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, and ban- 
ish forever the most unpleasant of house- 
hold tasks. Sani-Flush is sold in convenient 
punch-top cans, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The 
Hygienic ProductsCo.,Canton,Ohio.(Also 
makers of Meto—a fine water softener.) 


Seni-Fiaeh 


‘ts BOWLS WITH- 
|OUT SCOURING 











in san francisco 
it's so convenient to 
stop at the 





One of the world 
FACING UNI 0 
Ri 


SAN F ° 


greatest hotels 
N SQUARE 


i i oe 

where the charm of 
traditional hospitality blends 
with modern convenience. 
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a Traveler’s Aid representative who 
meets every train. Such representa- 
tives are capable, courteous women 
who can help you out of almost any 
difficulty. 

Persons differ somewhat in their 
system of tipping, but the general rule 
is, tip ten per cent of your bill, whether 
it be a taxicab fee or luncheon check. 
If, however, the cabman carries 
several heavy bags the tip should be 
' increased. Most persons allow ten 
cents per suitcase to the porter who 
puts them on the train, or a minimum 
of twenty-five cents. 

The Pullman porter is tipped ac- 
cording to the length of the journey 
and the individual service he gives. 
For a night’s run a minimum of 
twenty-five cents is expected, but if 
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“4 you demand a great deal of him the 
ost 
iy tip should be increased. On a long 
ie journey such as you are taking the 
od tip should be not less than fifty cents 
a day. Ordinarily it is given at the 
nt end of the journey but you will’ find 
ns that you receive much better service 
pt if you tip him rather liberally at first. 
no You will find it easier to tip after he 
d. has rendered some little personal ser- 
ur vice. The tip is not necessarily for 
- that particular service but for his 
af a assistance throughout the 
ay. 
c In the diner the standard rule of ten 
) per cent is not sufficient, considering | 


the difficulty of preparing meals en | 


route. If your bill is one dollar, for 
example, leave at least fifteen cents. 
The head steward need not be tipped 
unless he has given you some special 
service which you have requested. 
Some, however, after a long journey, 
leave him a tip of a dollar. 


- F & 


Hunting Seasons 
T'ravel Editor: 

Can you give me the dates of deer, quail, 
and duck seasons in California? Many 
thanks.—Mr. L. V., Austin, Nevada. 

There is no one uniform deer season 
for all of California. Various counties 
have different dates. Since you did 
not specify any particular county I 
am naturally unable to answer your 
question exactly. The earliest date is 
August 1 and the latest October 15. 
I suggest that you write to the Fish 
and Game Commission, Russ Build- 
ing, San Francisco, for a copy of their 

' Abstract Fish and Game Laws. This 
card gives the dates for all fish and 

_ game seasons in all counties, the laws 

' pertaining to these sports, license fees, 
etc. It is very compact and informa- 
tive and will prove helpful to you, I 
am sure. 

The quail season is December 1 to 
| 31 except in Humboldt, Del Norte, 
' and part of Siskiyou county. There 
| the season is November 1 to December 
| 31. Duck season is the same in all 
| counties, October 1 to January 15. 


HW 
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GAIN IN DEPOSITS. 


II MILLION 


SINCE JULY 1,1929 








DOLLARS 


One of the GREATEST 


periods of growth in the 
history of Bank of Italy 


This remarkable growth proves that sincere efforts 

to serve...advanced facilities... progressive, but 

thoroughly unselfish policies...lofty, but practical 

banking ideals...a large banking capital, statewide 

diversified resources...and the spirit of cooperation 
and good will toward all...make for true 


banking progress. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL fAvincs ASSOCIATION 
A NATIONAL BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 








MILITARY 


San Rafael kcaveur 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisee. Primary, Grammar, High 
Sehool, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully dited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 








South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 





with the last word 


220 ROOM in hotel equipment 


Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 
European $ American 8, 
Plan 3 = Plan 6 aad 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 















San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West’’ 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


om I Lubricates 


Polishes 
Prevents Rust 
finest oil for bait casting 


lines, reels, guns. Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 


odorless, stainless. 
35 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 
WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Oil refiners for nearly a century 
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Sheltered 
by METAL 


the diving bell, men are protected 
by metal from the crushing weight of 
water because metal is impervious to 
both air and water. They are protected 
also by the air seal principle of the bell. 


Both the material and the principle 
of the diving bell enter into the Clark 
Grave Vault. Made of metal — the fin- 
est 12 gauge Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel, specially pro- 
cessed for Clark — and sealed auto- 
matically like the diving bell, the Clark 
gives positive, permanent protection. 


A vault into which water may enter, 
even drop by drop, is money wasted, no 
matter how much or little it may cost. 
Select a Clark and you will be sure. 
A 5000 pound water test proves that 
every Clark Vault insures perfect pro- 
tection from water. Guaranteed for 50 
years. 

The Clark Vault may also be ob- 
tained in a perpetually guaranteed 
de luxe model of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
per Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
by Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Wi a> Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LAR 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 
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Beauty Don’ts 


ON’T be awkward! Awkward- 
ness is one of the worst foes of 
beauty and attractiveness. Look 
about you on the street, in the tea 
room—perhaps even in your mirror! 
—and see the truth of that statement. 
First on the list of awkwardnesses, 
I should say, is hurrying. Waiting ina 
hotel foyer not long ago, I watched 
three or four girls dressed in evening 
dress, with long, graceful draperies 
and pretty wraps, dash through the 
lobby toward the elevators as though 
they were catching a train. The mys- 
tery was explained when I learned 
that they were competing for a beauty 
prize and were hurrying to keep an 
appointment; but I wondered how 
they could do justice to themselves in 
the trials of a contest after rushing 
about as they were. 

Somewhere I have read that noth- 
ing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
It is an art to be graceful, well-poised, 
serene—and one cannot be any of 
those when hurrying madly, for what- 
ever reason. 

It Js not enough for me merely to 

say, “Don’t hurry.” Rather, do plan 

ahead, start to get ready for any 
event in plenty of time so that you 
may be calm and serene, and then, 
without posing or otherwise acting in 
an unnatural manner, you can be 
graceful without effort. 

Sometimes facial expression mars 
what would otherwise be an attrac- 
tive face. As you go down the street, 
look—really look—at the faces. Dis- 
gruntled, drooping, tired, cross, all 


| too many of them are. The occasional 


bright, cheerful, interested-looking 
face is an oasis in a desert of dullness. 
Let it be an object lesson to you; be 
sure that yours is one of the "happy 
faces, whether everything is going Just 
as you would have it or not. 


iar gp eye strain ruins one’s 
looks. In these days of off-the-fore- 
head hats, with no sign of brim to 
shade one’s eyes from the glare of the 
sun, it is difficult to keep a smooth, 
unfurrowed forehead. About all one 
can do is to try to abstain from frown- 
ing and squinting, and to counteract 
the ill effects by extra-liberal and care- 
ful cold creaming and light massage 
at night. Be careful always, when 
reading, that you do not face a strong 
light. Prevention of wrinkles is far 
easier than their cure. 

I am sorry that there is not space 
here to talk about the nervous man- 
nerisms, the harsh voices, the ugly 
postures, and other “little foxes that 
spoil the vines” of true beauty and at- 
tractiveness. Next month, however, I 
shall have something to say about 
them.—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 
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Millions 


use this aid to eye 
beauty and health 


Murine is used by millions 
of people to keep their eyes 
clear, bright and healthy. 
Many have been using it 
for over 30 years! Itrelieves 
the eyes of irritation and 
strain, and noticeably en- 
hances their sparkle. 60c. 


poor 


EYES 


































sort Corns 


BETWEEN THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


EARAKINE 
stoPs EF ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 























Just a Shake or Two 
Completes the Toilet 


Caticura Taleum 
Refreshing and Cooling 





Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: 
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INTERIOR: DECORATION} 


STUDY AT HOME 

Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. | 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- ; 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture | i 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-C. 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration | 
578 Madison Avenue - - = New York City i 














XMAS GIFTS 
Monogrammed Playing Cards 
Gift Stationery 
Personal Greeting Cards 
High in Quality. Low in Price. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Watch for our ads. in Nov. Dec. issues. 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 
505 Fifth Ave. Dept. X New York 














“Cuticura,” Dept. 5B, Malden, Mass. y) F 
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'S one of the greatest 
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bulb farms in Holland, “We will 

give radical price reductions _ordi- 
narily out of the question. Every 
y cut. Bigger 


le. 
Take advantage of this o 
dm portunity. Don’t take su 
Hm stitutes. Get these 
Genuine Imported 
”# Holland Tulips 
DARWIN TULIPS 
00 per 100 
Such denne arnties asClara 
Z Butt, Pride of Haarlem, igon, 
Copelard, and others. 
LILIES, $3.00 per dozen 
Such leaders as Madonna, Auratum, 
Rubrum, Regal, a 
HYACINTHS, $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as Innocence, 
Gertrude, King of ~g ea etc. 
DAFFODILS, $ 
Hardy varieties $1.50 as 
Emperor, Bic, Victoria, — 
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EW] CARRYING COST PREPAID 
if; in tite United States, Send NOW. 
Y) | pate samp andy pal 
iL Money Back Guarantee 


The original Hendriks’ 
money retunded chee: 
question if you are 
your purchase, 


FREE Bargain Catal 
Simple, concise, printed at! 
tively in color. Money-saving 
offers on apality gt all sur home 
anteed. Beau ome 
surroundings ort 

Only seed house in poled a 
pay | and operati ing 
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WEED'S 


RPEONIES 


120 VARIETIES 
at $1 or Less 


Extra good roots shipped. Send for our catalog of 400 
varieties. Also 500 varieties of bearded and Jap. iris. 


WEED’S GARDENS, Box 43, Beaverton, Ore. 





Giant Hybrid Amaryllis 


Enaily grown as Iris, producing flowers which measure from 

” to 14” in diameter. Do not confuse with the old pink 
yd Belladona. These Hybrids have foliage at time of 
bloom. Colors range from whites beautifully marked crimson, 
pink, scarlet, ruby red and dark velvet red. Better than tulips 
for West as they i increase in size and beauty every year. Special 
offer until November 15—large size bulbs at $5.00 per twelve, 
not less than six at this rate. Send for catalogue describing 
many new plant creations. 


HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Wm. H. Henderson, Former Asst. to Luther Burbank. 
Route 5—Box 22 Fresno, California 


SONG WRITERS! 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
} wes for — examination ne . 


pene (ml by Talking Pictures’”, “fully de- 
scribed in our free k. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer p acetone 
154 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
Western Wild 


CALOCHORTUS = - Flower Bulbs 


Exquisite shades of Creamy-white, Citron, Rich Golden Yellow, 

Rosy-pink, Lilac; Some beautifully marked with lilac to deep 

Wine-purple. Fine = bom Gardens. 50 for $2.25, postpaid. 
ALOG ON REQUEST 


GORDON AINSLEY CAMPBELL CALIF. 
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My Foliage Plants 
(Continued from page 23) 


Aspidium marginale will thrive in a 
dry shady corner of your border and is 
one foot tall. It has stiff fronds and is 
often used as a ground cover. 

Next to the ferns and very like 
them, are thalictrums, a class of hardy 
garden plants which have the added 
charm of beautiful dainty blooms as 
well as unusual foliage. 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium has beau- 
tiful foliage which resembles that of 
the columbine only it is much daintier 
and remains attractive even after the 
period of bloom has passed, which is 
not true with the columbine. The 
flowers are produced in feathery 
masses. 

Thalictrum adiantifolium has foliage 
like the maidenhair fern, and has min- 
iature white flowers. This grows 
about one foot tall while Thalictrum 
minus is similar but more dwarf in 
growth. I have used this foliage with 
sweet peas for bouquets, and it is al- 
ways mistaken for maidenhair fern. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum is lovely 
and has a foliage distinctly different 
from all the other thalictrums. The 
plant grows about four feet tall and is 
covered with dainty flowers of a beau- 
tiful mauve shade and it has the 
added distinction of having long 
lemon stamens and anthers. From my 
experience this plant is late to come 
up in the spring, so do not dig around 
it too early in the spring as the tender 
shoots are easily broken. 

One plant which has been very 
much admired in my garden is the 
bocconia. It grows six feet tall and 
has large leaves which are silver on 
the under side. It looks well in a cor- 
ner of the border. It has plume-like 
white flowers and is sometimes called 
“Plume Poppy.” 

Another plant with gray foliage is 
Stachys lanta. This is valuable for 
contrast and is beautiful when plant- 
ed with pink Canterbury bells. 

For edging we have various saxi- 
frages and sedums. There are massy 
saxifrages and also encrusted ones. 

The sedums are prized chiefly for 
their foliage effects. Sedum dasyphyl- 
/um is a rare variety having thick blue 
leaves set tightly on their little stem. 
—Erma Whiteman, Spokane, Wash. 


IT’ A Goop wwe, 











to remove the 
lower leaves from 
flower stems 
when arranging bouquets. The 
leaves in the water soon decay, 
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Enrich your 
outdoor living room! 


Add color and comfort to your gar- 
den; bring beauty and utility to any 
spot in your yard. Sunnilawn, the 
clothes dryer with a dual personality, 
shortens hours of work and brightens 
days of leisure. One day a week—a 
handy, efficient clothes dryer. Six 
days a week—a striking lawn um- 
brella. Sturdily built of stainless 
metal even to the lines. Sold with or 
without the canopy, which is easily 
removed and replaced; is of heavy 
canvas, the colors in lasting oil. See 
it at your dealer’s, or send coupon. 


SUNNILAWN 
tans Clothes Dryer 


than a 
iia Products Co., 

1000 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Tell me all about Sunnilawn. 








DOG and CAT FOOD 


‘His Master’s Choice” 


COOKED, READY TO FEED. The easiest, 
safest means of keeping your pet in perfect 
health. Fresh meats, vegetables, cereals, 
cod liver oil and 
charcoal in ex- 
actly the proper 
balance for cor- 
rect diet. 













Recommended 
by leading veteri- 
narians. Mail the 
coupon for free < 
sample. 





California Animal Products Co. 


@FREE! 1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 


Please send me free sample can of CALO an Food 


Name. 
Address. 
City and States 








—CAL - 044 
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—to make your garden grow 






The § Seothing 


green of 
growing lawns 


by 
MORCROP 


Velvety turf, thick, springy and 
luxuriant, gives an emerald set- 
ting to the home that is restful and 
pleasing to the eye and a source of 
pride to any householder. 


And it’s so easy to have a lawn, 
here on the Pacific Coast. With 
Lilly’s Morcrop, the complete fer- 
tilizer for lawns and gardens, your 
grass will be vigorous and healthy 
—vivid in color and sturdy in 
stand. 


A liberal application of Morcrop 
will give your lawn new life for 
Fall and Winter. It is simple to 
use—just follow the directions on 
the package. Be sure to soak the 
lawn well after applying it. 

Lilly’s Surety Seeds and Morcrop 

are distributed by 700 dealers on 

the Pacific Coast. 


(LLY 


Established 1885 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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What Every 


Garden Needs 


by Ashley C. Browne 


HERE are four prime factors 

necessary to make plants grow. 
They are briefly these: water, heat, 
light and food. The amount of water 
is somewhat variable and can be regu- 
lated; heat and light can be controlled 
to a certain degree by planting in the 
shade and using lath and hot houses; 
but plant food is something we can 
and must provide if we are to have 
flowers and fruit. 

The soil mass in which we work to 
produce our flowers is composed of a 
vast number of tiny fragments of rock 
and sand, quantities of organic matter 
in the form of dead leaves, twigs, roots 
and animal forms, and many kinds of 
tiny living animals and plants. In 
addition to these are gases, air, and 
minerals in various chemical and 
physical forms. 


| [N order to grow and produce leaves, 


| both air and sunshine from above 





stems and flowers, plants use 
and 
combine them with soluble foods 
taken in through the roots. If the 
roots are unable to get enough of the 
right kind of food, the plant becomes 
sick and fails to grow well. If there is 
too much of any one material the 
effect will be somewhat the same. As 
not all plants want the same soil 
types, the wise gardener prepares the 
soil surrounding his plants to meet 
their own peculiar requirements. For 
example, azaleas, rhododendrons, lu- 
pines, salvias and camellias are all 
happiest in soils where there is an 
abundance of organic matter and the 
soil is consequently slightly acid. On 
the other hand some of our most 
beautiful iris require exactly the oppo- 
site in that they must have an abun- 
dance of lime if they are to do well. 
Gardeners must always be feeding 
their flowers if they are to produce 
good blooms, and one of the most 
common means is by the regular ap- 
plication of well-decomposed_ barn- 
yard manure. As it is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult to obtain 
this material, however, the more con- 
venient and available commercial fer- 
tilizers are rapidly coming into favor. 
In addition to these excellent ma- 
terials organic matter must be sup- 
plied occasionally, since it is essen- 
tial to a healthy soil condition. 
Organic matter in soil, commonly 
referred to as humus, consists of any 
fragments or parts of once living vege- 
table material. It is essential because 


it increases the water-holding powers 
of the soil, helps to hold soil heat, pre- 
vents rapid changes from hot to ‘cold, 
and in decomposition it produces 
valuable and essential plant foods. 
Perhaps more important than any of 
these functions is that of providing a 
means for introducing air into the 
soil. This allows the circulation of 
gases, essential to healthy growth, in 
the earth near plant roots. Without it 
they cannot grow and the plant suffers 
or dies outright. 

Humus may be introduced into gar- 
den soil in a number of ways, but the 
most natural is that of returning to 
the ground all the prunings, grass cut- 
tings and other dry or dead trash that 
is gathered up. To do this one must 
have a place where such trash can be 
piled and kept moist until it has 
started to decompose. The best way 
is to put it into a pit called a compost 
pit where it should be left for about a 
year before spreading and spading it 
into the garden. Another and less 
tedious method is to apply a liberal 
coat each year of peat moss which is 
the dried product of decayed vegeta- 
tion taken from swamps and bogs and 
prepared for use in gardens and nurs- 
eries. A dressing of two inches or so 
each year spaded into the garden will 
do much to provide the necessary 
humus so often missing in our western 
gardens. 


PET is put on the market in con- 
venient and compact bales which 
are very reasonably priced and may be 
had from almost any good seedsman 
or florist supply house. As there are 
no seeds or other living materials of 
any sort in the peat, there is no dan- 
ger of introducing foreign weeds or 
pests into the garden. This is quite a 
contrast to what must be expected 
from the use of most barnyard ma- 
nure which often carries weed seed. 

For the convenience of those who 
grow annuals that must be pricked 
out in flats and later put in the open 
flower bed, small pots made of peat 
may be had in different sizes. The 
tiny seeufings can be set in soil in the 
pot and when large enough, planted in 
the permanent bed without shock, 
wilting, injury or check in growth. 
The peat pot is merely set in the 
ground and the rootlets grow through 
it into the open soil. These pots are 
time savers and assure much healthier 
plants and more even stands. 
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Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


[N my garden I have observed that 
everything else being favorable, 
the one big item in a zinnia’s plant 
life is Water—spelled with a capital 
letter. When you think you have 
given them plenty, give them about 
three times as much. Three times a 
week is sufficient. A fine spray is all 
right in morning or early evening but 
the top soil and subsoil must be kept 
moist. To prove my statement, I 
have two beds of zinnias with which 
I am experimenting. To the one I 
give an ordinary amount of water and 


the other I am soaking by letting a 


fine sprayer run on it for a couple of 
hours three times a week. I find a 
marked improvement in the blossoms 
of the second bed.—H. G., Los An- 
geles, California. 
+ | 
One corner of my garden seemed 
impossible. The ground was poor and 
hard and nothing I planted there 
seemed to thrive. As it is sunny, I 
finally sowed it to California poppies 
and lavender candytuft. This past 
summer that one corner was one of 
the brightest spots in my garden.— 
L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 
tk & 
When carnations are inclined to 
burst the calyx I place a small rub- 
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ber band around the upper part of | 


the calyx as soon as the 
mences to open. As the petals unfold, 


bud com- | 


the band is concealed and the shape of | 


the flowers preserved.—Mrs. B. E. 
H., San Bernardino, California. 
+’ & 

City water is too cold to turn on 
plants when the ground is very warm. 
We tried all kinds of plans for warm- 
ing the water and finally decided that 
the most satisfactory method is to 
dig little rivulets from a larger trench 
in the back of the lot. The trench is 
twenty or thirty feet from the plants 
and the rivulets run around the roots 
of the flowers. We turn the hose into 
the trench and by the time the water 
reaches the roots the earth has tem- 
pered it to at least the same degree 
as rain water. Whether you try this 
method or not, do remember that 
whenever you turn the hose on flowers 
that have stood in the hot sun all day, 
you have invited disaster—J. W., 
Stanford University, California. 


+’ k Ff 
I tried planting climbing nastur- 
tiums at the foot of roses that would 
not bloom in late spring or summer. 
The nasturtiums now climb over the 
bushes and make them “bloom” 
again. I have found, too, that by 
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Here is ‘Good Cheer’’—a newcomer in Sweet Peas! 
It has already proved its beauty by being awarded the 
“Silver Medal” at the Scottish Sweet Pea Society’s 
Trials last year. The color of the “Good Cheer’’ 
Sweet Pea does not fade in the sun. Under artificial 
light it is magnificent. It is a great flower for the 
exhibitor, for garden decoration and for cut flower 
purposes. The flowers are huge, and a striking shade 
of deep Begonia Rose. It is the result of a cross made 
for length of stem and vigor. By mail only at 25c 
per packet. 
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the time 


ant SWEET 


PEAS! 


No flower gives more satisfac- 
tion in the garden when well 
grown than Sweet Peas, and re- 
sults from fall planting are al- 
ways best. For over forty-five 
years we have been growing 
Sweet Pea seed and are respon- 
sible for more new varieties and 
true stocks than any seed firm in 
the world—in fact, Mr. Morse 
was the first grower of commer- 
cial Sweet Pea seed in America, 
in Santa Clara. 


Send for our new 1930 
Ferry-Morse Bulb Cata- 
logue. It has a complete 
list of the newest and best 
varieties of Sweet Peas, as 
well as many other flowers. 
This is sent FREE to you 
without any obligation on 
your part. Send for your 
copy of this beautiful cata- 
logue NOW! 


AR 
mh 


PERRYS SEEDS 


GET BUSY 


Aj) en ae PS 
heals ata ial ane 


Lesa peat 34 — 
FERRY: 


Seeds of Quality! 


Here is a quick and easy way to get 
your seeds for vegetables and flowers 
and know that they are unsurpassed in 
quality. Ferry Seed Boxes in all cities 
of the United States offer you a com- 
plete assortment of the best vegetable 
and flower seeds. The standard well- 
known varieties of Sweet Peas are in 
these boxes. 


Dcos 


10¢ Per Paper 





FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


consolidating 


D. M. Ferry & Co. and C. C. Morse & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new 1930 Ferry-Morse Bulb Catalogue. 
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Special Offer 
DARWINS! 
100 Mixed Varieties $3.65 
1000 “ “ $34.00 


Large sized Bulbs. Fine variety of 
colors. Sure to bloom. 


GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Surpass in beauty all May Flowering Bulbs. 
Place your order now and take advantage of 
these special prices. 


EXQUISITE COLLECTION 











Dozen 100 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose Pink) . . .$ 0.70 $5.15 
Bartigon (Fiery Crimson)........... -70 5-40 
Clara Butt (Salmon Pink)... ... . 65 4-90 
Inglescombe Yellow (Canary Yellow). . 15 5.40 
Loveliness (Soft Rosy Carmine). . - ae 5.40 
Mrs. Potter Palmer (Glowing Purple) . ie 6.90 
— of Haarlem (Brilliant Carmine 
REE ree 65 5-15 
Rev. H. Ewbank (Vivid Heliotrope 
Lilac)... 70 5.40 
Farncombe Sanders (Geranium Red) . -70 5.15 
Princess Elizabeth (Deep Pink and Lilac. 
NG Si a <inveee ea thaeWtaceees s 65 5.15 





Special Collections 
1 doz. ea. above (Val. $7.15) for $6.50 
25 ea. above (Value $13.50) for $12.75 
100 ea. above (Value $54.00) for $50.00 











ASK FOR OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
OF BULBS 


Bab$eer 








Seedsmen Landscape & Nurseries 
520 Main Street Boston Post Road 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Larchmont, N. Y. 


























Camera Craft oi? 


Sunset Magazine $2.25 


Camera Craft is full of interesting and 
beautiful pictures and covers every 
phase of Photography. Order now in 
combination with SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE, and save 75 cents. 


Send your order to: 


Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 























Let Me Start You in a New 


Men or Women, Factor ef at HOME 
PROFITS Fane ig or mak Time. BIG 
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picking the blooms from Canterbury 
bells as soon as they begin to die, they 
will send out new buds and bloom just 
as well a second time except that the 
flowers will be slightly smaller—Mrs. 
F. L., Waterloo, Oregon. 
* f° 
My hedge growing on the western 
side of a cream-colored house never 
did well on account of the heat re- 
flected from the light colored boards. 
Finally I painted the base of the 
house a dark green; the hedge now 
hides the painted boards and is tall 
and beautiful—E. L. P., North 
Hollywood, California. 


' & 

I have found that there is nothing 
to equal a salt treatment for reviving 
asparagus ferns. Sprinkle a one-half 
inch circle of table salt on the earth 
near the spot so that when watering 
the fern the salt will be carried to the 


| roots.—Mrs. J. H. S., a Francisco. 


* +f 

I AM enclosing a ce of a 

cactus. It bloomed in May, at 
which time I took this picture, then 
bloomed again in June, in July and in 
August. I wonder what I have done 
to make the thing behave so blooming 
well! Please tell me the name of this 
cactus. I have an ambition to photo- 
graph flowers and would be pleased to 
have any criticisms or hints on how to 
do it. Some time ago I read a para- 
graph in a gardening book on how to 
root slips of plants. It said to put 
some broken gravel in the bottom of 
a six-inch pot for drainage, and in it 
place a four-inch pot with the hole 
in the bottom plugged. Fill the large 
pot with sand and the small pot with 
water, then put the slips in the sand. 
I have rooted a great many slips in 
this way and find it most satisfactory. 


Thanks, Mr. W. N. Offutt, for your 


hint on how to grow strawberries in 
the August Sunset.—J. P. P., Sacra- 
mento, California. 








Do you know its name? 


(Eprror’s Norte: Many such letters 
come to us every day. If you have a 
question to ask or an idea to pass along 
to other western gardeners, please 
write us. This is your department.) 
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IVER 
JOHNSON 


SHOT GUNS 


You can pay more for a shot gun, 
but regardless of price, you can’t 
buy more satisfactory all-round 
performance than theg IVER 
JOHNSON gives you. 

Whether you want a Single Bar- 
rel, Double Barrel, or Trap 
Model in either, see the IVER 
JOHNSON first. You'll find 
your favorite gauge and barrel 
length. 

The CHAMPION (illus- 
trated) is the most popular 
shot gun in America. 

Single Guns $10 to $16.00. 
Double Guns, $27.50 to $47.50. 


IVER JOHNSON 


“Hammer the Hammer’”’ 


SAFETY 
REVOLVERS 


A Model and Caliber for 
every type of service. 


KS 


Ask for Firearms Catalog “A,’’ describing the 
full line of Shot Guns, the famous “Hammer 
the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, and the 
unique new 22 Caliber Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 




















Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 
$2.00 a year ple on req 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


USIC Dentand 


Created by “Talking Pictures’’ and 
Broadcasting Studios. Earnings “Big"’ 
if successful. Melodies arranged-Ideas 
developed. Submit what you have for 
honest criticism. Write for our SPECIAL OFFER 
Musical Arts Studio 


2832 Cherry St. Berkeley, Calif. 


Raise English Walnuts 


and become independent 
Walnuts on good land offer outstanding and permanent 
farming profits. Heirs of estate must sell 240 acres California 
walnut land, in whole or in 40 acre parcels. Partly planted; 
part under irrigation. Also excellent peach, prune, alfalfa and 
bean land. For information address Mrs. N. E. Thrash, 371 
San Jose Ave., Los Gatos, California. 
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There is 
Bem F 
TIME to 


PLANT IRIS 


Fragrant, rich in color and graceful in 
form, the modern iris offer the home-lover 
an unusual opportunity to enrich his gar- 
den with minimum care and expense. 

To introduce the new beauties of iris, 
we will ship you postpaid for 


Only og 00 


12 splendid iris, all different 


Value $4.00 or more 
All large size roots of the usual Salbach 
quality. These will be shipped imme- 
diately with cultural directions enclosed. 
Send stamps, check or money order. 


This offer good only until October 20 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
Send your special $1.00 Iris Collection 
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BOYS 
and 
GIRLS 


Boys and girls who belong to the 
Sunset Hustler Club have just lots 
of fun winning prizes each month. 
And the girls do every bit as well as 
the boys, if not better. This is really 
a fine chance to start up a business 
of your own. Talk this over with 


Dad and Mother, get their consent, 
then fill out and mail the coupon 


® 


below. 











Sunset Hustler Club, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win prizes. Please send me full 


details of your offer. 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


Will you kindly tell me what is the 
matter with my oleander? I bought the 
plant from one of California’s reliable 
nurseries three years ago and while it 
seems to grow well and send out large 
buds each year, it never blossoms.— 
Mrs. L. N. S., Saratoga, California. 


I am sorry to say that I do not 
know why your oleander should not 
bloom unless possibly it has been 
planted in too dense a shade. Olean- 
ders will stand an abundance of heat. 
In fact, out on the desert they seem to 
reach almost perfection if they have 
sufficient water. In your case if the 
oleander is growing in too dense a 
shade and has too much water, while 
it might develop buds they would 
likely drop without opening. If this 
does not answer your question, why 
not write the nurseryman from whom 
you purchased the plant?—A. B. 

« > 


| My Desert Garden 


I made a garden 
Out of desert sand, 
Out of wasted sunshine, 
Out of wasted land. 
I built a cottage 
Out of stones and earth— 
Planted vines around my door, 
Joy around my hearth. 
In my desert garden 
Naught but flowers grew— 
I planted many other things, 
(And they blossomed too.) 





I made a garden— 
Days were never long; 
On my face was moisture, 
In my heart—a song. 
I built a cottage— 
vening was in tune 
With a flood of happiness, 
Pouring from the moon. 
In my desert garden 
I walked alone and knew 
That the beauty I beheld, 
Was my point of view. 
—Harry Foster McNeil 











Will you please tell me what to buy 
to have a fragrant musk plant, and, if 
such plants are not obtainable, what 
other sweet pot plants are there?—A. 
M. P., Hayward, California. 

Mimulus moschatus is, | believe, the 
only one of the Mimulus family that 
carries an odor. Other sweet-scented 
plants which you will enjoy are laven- 
der; rose geranium (which is not really 
a geranium but a lippia); mint; 
thyme; and perhaps a border of sage. 
These old-fashioned plants have been 
sadly neglected in our gardens of late 
and every one of them is worthy of a 
place. Lavender wants lots of sun- 
shine, as do all the others mentioned, 
and will grow to large size if it has the 
ale soil and moisture conditions. 
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rotected 
like this 


your garden will grow 
to greater beauty 


Flower and shrub will grow to the 
mature beauty you planned for 
them. For they will be positively pro- 
tected during both the growing and 
blooming seasons. 

Cyclone Fence blends with any land- 
scaping plan. Made of copper-steel, 
heavily galvanized to last many years. 

Landscape gardeners say install 
your Cyclone Fence NOW, during the 
fall months. Our trained erection men 
are ready to do the work. We take 
complete responsibility. Phone, wire, 
or write for information. 


(Cyclone ence 


ASG US.PAT OFF 


STANDARD FENCE 
COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Portland 
San Francisco Seattle 











oo 
(LONE 





All chain link fence 
is not Cyclone. This 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


the genuine Cyclone 
Fence 


Svues:o1AaRY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
© C.F.Co., 1930 
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HE title of the article 
“Lassoing the United States in One Vacation” back 
on page 9 gives us an idea—why not round up the 
outstanding articles in this October Sunset and 
brand them here in Adios. First, we throw our 
editorial lariat around the fine array of garden ma- 
terial including “What to Plant for Winter Bloom,” 
“Can Westerners Grow Peonies,” “Tips for Tender- 
feet,” etc., branding them with the sign P-W-G 
(Practical Western Gardening). Next our rope, this 
time an electric cord, swings out’to coil around the 
home building suggestions discussed on pages 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29 and 40—nine pages of interest- 
ing information which we brand P-W-B (Practical 
Western Building). Now we need a long reata to 
drag in the travel lore. found in this October issue— 
inspirational travel tales which will wear the insignia 
I-W-T (Ideas for Western Travelers). Lastly, a sugar- 
coated rope will bring in dozens of housekeeping 
and cooking helps, each marked P-W-H (Practical 
Western Housekeeping). And so, aside from a few 
mavericks we have now roped and branded the 
editorial contents of this October number. You will 
find these same brands in every issue of SuNsET, the 
magazine of, for, and by westerners. 


While wrangling with the above paragraph our 
thoughts kept drifting back to two years ago this 
golden month of October when we stopped in Peach 
Springs, Arizona, to watch a round-up of cattle 
belonging to the Walapi Indians. Any preconceived 
idea of the old-time warrior certainly vanished when a 
squaw reluctantly confided in us that her papoose’s 
name was Betty Lou, and when a young buck, who 
according to time-worn tales of the Mighty Red Man 
should have been smoking a peace pipe, ordered 
“Chesterfields” at the Indian Trading Post. Peach 
“Springs, Arizona! We wonder how many of you who 
read these words are fellow members of that great 
fraternity of cross-country motorists who smile 
reminiscently at mention of Peach Springs and Oat- 
man Hill! 


Your copy of the November Sunset will as usual 
cost you ten cents but it will be worth many, many 
dollars to you—particularly if you are one of those 
fortunate westerners who boasts a garden. When 
you receive this annual planting number some of you 
will say, “Why, this is a regular Western garden 
encyclopedia;” others will exclaim, ‘““This makes me 
want to plant roses even if I have to put them into a 
window box;” still others will remark, “I must tell 
the boys at the office about all this good garden dope.” 


[SUNSET MAGAZINE 





Yes, there will be comment about the November 
issue of Sunset Magazine—don’t miss seeing it. 


# 

We still have a good many payments to make on our 
Christmas Savings, but even so the holidays are not 
so far away. In fact, some families are already think- 
ing of it in terms of SuNsET as indicated by the follow- 
ing letter from A. L. L., of Lomita, California. She 
says, “I wonder if your 1930 Christmas number will 
be as full of interesting pictures and ideas as that of 
December, 1929, was? If it is, I should like to find 
out the cost of sending separate copies to Germany, 
Sweden and England. I have a number of friends 1n 
those countries, and the East, to whom I should like 
to send the magazine instead of sending Christmas 
cards. Why would not this be a good thing to ad- 
vertise in your October number— ‘Send Sunset for 
Christmas cards’?” We agree with A. L. L. that this 
is a splendid idea and promise her, and you, that the 
Christmas Sunset will be even more interesting and 
attractive than was the special Christmas number 
of last year. 


The other afternoon in the library we came upon 
some interesting facts about magazines—women’s 
magazines to be exact. Here are our notes just as we 
jotted them down: “The first women’s magazine 
in this country to reach an age of five years or more 
was The Ladies’ Magazine founded in Boston in 1828 
by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, the author of ‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.’ After nine annual volumes of 
this magazine had been published it was merged 
with the Godey’s Lady’s Book, with Mrs. Hale still 
the editor. This Mrs. Hale who, by the way, was a 
real power in the land, was largely responsible for our 
national celebration of Thanksgiving. Just before 
the Civil War this first home magazine reached an 
astonishing circulation (astonishing for those days) 
of 150,000. Today it is estimated that the total 
copies of all magazines distributed in this country 
monthly is 275,000,000 or an average of two copies 
to each person.” 


Regardless of the number of magazines which come 
to your home, however, we know you agree that 
SunsET is the one periodical which answers specifi- 
cally your questions about building and decorating 
your western home; planting and caring for your 
western garden; cooking your western foods; and 
planning your vacations and week end trips into our 
great western playgrounds. Have you told your 
friends and neighbors about Sunset, The Western 
Magazine of Homing and Roaming?—The Editors. 
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BWM) Made Right! 
cm~ LAID Right! 


No ROOF |S BETTER than its workmanship. The best roofing material in 
the world cannot prove satisfactory, cannot give long life if improperly laid. 





“The PABCO After you have satisfied yourself that Pabco Shingles are absolutely waterproof 
Home Builders Handbook” and rotproof, that they are fire retardant and will give you more complete pro- 
gives full details of the Pabco tection for a much longer period— 
Protected House —a protective Then, we ask that you investigate the Pabco method of laying. 
service of decited inporiannato Pabco Roofs are laid only by Pabco authorized agents, skilled roofers who have 
vingahapug anit sactinigiities at their command the cooperation of our Shingle Department and our 46 years 


interested in better home con- 


sania, tihetealhan aumanha of roofing experience. (We are the originators of asphalt prepared roofing.) 


coupon and 10 cents We provide explicit specifications for every type of roof, which, supplemented 
; to cover postage and by the expertness of our authorized roofers, insure your getting a roof with qual- 
handling. ity workmanship in every detail—the finest roof you can secure. 


Pabco Shingles offer you distinctive styles and a variety of artistic color com- 
binations— many of them exclusive. The crushed mineral which gives such valu- 
able fire protection also supplies their absolutely fast colors. 

Pabco Shingles are laid right over the old roof with none of the mess and work 
of ripping off the old shingles. The cost averages only $12.00 to $14.00 monthly 
for one year, if you take advantage of the Pabco Budget Payment Plan. 

Phone our local office or write us for the free services of a factory representa- 
tive to assist you in choosing the best roof for your home. 


PABCO Shingles 


Mail this coupon for full information, FREE! 












THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. COPYRIGHT 1930 PA-066 


Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 

| am interested in the following: Name 
CO Pabco Shingles 
CI Pabco Budget Payment Plan 
PABCOLOX—Individual shingles O Please have factory represeniative call 
locked and nailed to roof. Several CJ lt enclose 10 cents for “The Pabco Home 
colorings and methods of laying. Builders Handbook’ City and State 


PABCO DROP THATCH SHINGLES— 
Many distinctive color combinations 
thatproduce charming tapestry effects. 





Address 
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Old Dutch 


Old Dutch cleans with 

a smooth, easy sweep. 

It doesn’t scratch. It’s 
free from grit. 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
keeps lovely things lovely 


and gives you the happy assurance of Healthful Cleanliness 


Safe cleaning ... that’s the important 
question in present-day homes where 
lustrous surfaces and colorful equip- 
ment are so much in vogue. If beauty 
is to live, things must be safely cleaned 
... that’s why millions of housewives 
use Old Dutch, the modern, perfect 
cleanser. 


With Old Dutch, safety is inherent... 
an elemental part of its make-up. . . as 
distinctive of this natural cleanser as 


Healthful Cleanliness. 
The very character of Old Dutch... 


soft, flaky, free from all destructive 
content...assures protection for fine, 
smooth surfaces, along with cleanli- 
ness that safeguards health. 


Protects surfaces... because it’s free 
from scratchy grit, acid and caustic. 
Safeguards health... because it cleans 
thoroughly; removes dangerous invis- 
ible impurities, with those you see. 


You can use Old Dutch with absolute 
safety for all household cleaning —for 
porcelain, enamel, tile, floors, win- 
dows, on any surface where water 
may be used. The ease with which it 
cleans will please you; so will the 
amount of work a little Old Dutch 
does. Keep a package in the bath- 
room, as well as in the kitchen and 
laundry. Old Dutch is your assurance 
of Healthful Cleanliness and the con- 
tinued loveliness of lovely things. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is economical because it goes further and lasts longer 


CLEANS QUICKER than anything else you can use 


© 1930 The C. P 











